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The Editor Says-- 


OME of the members of the C. S. P. A. were 
very much surprised to find the paragraph 
printed below on a mimeographed letter sent 

out from the headquarters of the National Schol- 

astic Press Association when they were sent their 
contest returns after the annual judging of pub- 
lications. At the request of our members, who are 
likewise in good standing of the N. S. P. A., the 

Director wrote to Mr. Kildow to ascertain if he 

had the C. S. P. A. in mind when he wrote the 

note. The Director’s letter is also printed below. 

The paragraph and the letter are self explanatory. 


“Please Note: Another press association is 
making a lot of wild claims. N. S. P. A. 
doesn’t care how many claims it makes so long 
as no one is deceived. A count of the news- 
papers in their contest shows a total of 511 as 
against 894 for the N. S. P. A. critical service. 
What makes their total look large is the fact 
that their magazine results are included with 
their newspapers. Their magazines and news- 
papers together fail by more than 100 of reach- 
ing the total of N. S. P. A. newspapers alone. 
The N. S. P. A. magazine critical service results 
are never included with the newspaper results. 
If the results of the three N. S. P. A. critical 
services were announced all at the same time, 
the number of publications listed would reach 
2,000. N. S. P. A. has two-thirds as many 
senior high school newspapers in one of its five 
senior high school divisions as their total of 
senior high papers. Claims are one thing; 
facts are quite another.” 

Cordially yours, 
Fred L. Kildow, Director. 


Dear Mr. Kildow: 

A member of the Association, who is likewise a 
member of the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, recently sent me a mimeographed sheet which 
was evidently enclosed in the envelope in which 
you sent your members the reports of their stand- 
ing in your Eleventh All-American Critical 
Service. 


The last ‘er which began, “Please Note: 
” was marked and we were asked if 
the comment had anything to do with the state- 
ments made by the Columbia Scholastic Press 
As I am unable to answer the ques- 
tion, for I have no knowledge whatever of any 
statements of a similar nature being made through 
this office or by any authorized member of the 
Association, I ask you to help me out. If such 
a statement has been made, I should be most 
happy indeed to print a retraction in the next 
issue of “The Review.” 


It is not the intention of this Association to 
make any remarks which are disparaging or at- 
tempt to deceive the scholastic press field with 
regard to its enrollment. 


I should be pleased to have you let me know 
at your earliest convenience the source of this 
information if it applies to the C. S. P. A. and I 
assure you that the matter will be traced and ex- 
plained if we are at fault. 

Yours very truly, 
The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director. 


Mr. Kildow has not acknowledged this letter 
and we are still waiting to hear what his explana- 
tion may be. 
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‘6he Editor Looks "Em Over 


Newspapers 


HE New Orleans School Press Association is the 

latest neophyte in the ranks of organized jour- 

nalism. Its constitution was drafted in April and 
its first meeting was held in May. 

Miss Mazie Adkins of Allen Commercial High School, a 
delegate to the past Columbia convention, drafted the con- 
stitution, the purpose of which reads, “to knit more closely 
together the staffs of the member papers, so that by concert 
of action they may be able to raise the scholastic press to a 
higher standard within the school and the community; to 
serve as a means of exchange of information and ideas; to 
emphasize the importance of good writing as the basis of 
a good publication; to encourage creative work in all phases 
of publication work, and to foster these ideas by appropriate 
action in the form of meetings, bulletins and contests.” 

May your ventures be successful in New Orleans! 

In the May 6 issue of “The Fieldston News,” Riverdale, 
New York, there appeared an account which traced the 
origin of the school’s newspaper. 

Quoting from “The News,” we learn: “Six or seven years 
ago the Welfare Committee suddenly took it upon them- 
selves to improve the manners of the school. Complaints 
had been coming in from all quarters, so the Welfare Com- 
mittee took matters in hand and posted a small bulletin of 
tules and regulations in the elevator. This bulletin grad- 
ually grew larger and was posted at more frequent intervals. 
It contained announcements of games and assemblies, and 
had all the beginnings of a newspaper contained in it. There 
was at that time a small and very enterprising group of stu- 
dents, headed by Aaron Muravchick, who took up the chal- 
lenge suggested by this small bulletin. They organized, and 
after obtaining permission from the council, took it upon 
themselves, to bring out the first issue of the ‘Ethica- 
Light’.” 

The first issue appeared in February, 1925, in the old 
Ethical Culture School quarters. 

* x 

“The Roosevelt News” of Seattle, Washington, is very 
enterprising from a business standpoint because of the ad- 
vertising class. During the week preceding Mother’s Day, 
a special advertising section was included. It contained 
many novel and unusual offers. 

* * a 

Public School Week in Riverside, California, held during 
the week of April 21, was given publicity through “The 
Riverside Enterprise,” the city’s daily, on April 21. 

An entire page of school news, written by journalism stu- 
dents in the high school, and four editorials were featured. 
Interviews and other features, centering around the River- 
side school system, were published. 

__A rather heated debate was started in the columns of 

(he Red and Blue,” newspaper of the McKeesport, Penn- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Magazines 


ee RE You a Good Guesser?” was the name of a 
contest held in the April number of “The 
Whisp,” Wilmington, Delaware, High School 
publication to stimulate the reading of the advertisements 
in its magazine. Thirty-three conundrums, based on the 
names of advertisers, were listed. A prize was offered for 
the best list submitted. 

We quote: “Here are a few conundrums built from the 
firm names of our advertisers. Try your luck with them. A 
glance through the pages of “ads” will suggest the answers. 
Remember, the “A” student should know fifteen answers at 
a glance; the “B” student will guess ten, without a thought, 
and so on, down the line. Send answers to Whisp Office.” 

To show the nature of the conundrums which were in- 
genuously devised by the business manager, we list a few— 

Eighth letter of the alphabet plus a word which 
means merit and rhymes with “learn.” 

The name of the Irish poet who wrote “Lalla 
Rookh,” and a destructive bird. 

The firm name of one of our advertisers has two 
words, one of which is a synonym for attic; the other is 
the name of a species of moth. 

A firm which calls itself something which the ancients 
considered flat. 

The first syllable of this firm name is a synonym for 
muscle and sinew; the second is the name of a Ger- 
man drinking vessel. 

Personal pronoun, third person, singular, masculine, 
plus an adaptation of the French word for king. 

* * x 

Special research articles were noted in the March and 
April numbers of “The Beacon,” New York City. In the 
former issue, ‘““Hernando de Soto—His Early Life, and, in 
Particular, His Peruvian Campaigns” was featured. In the 
latter number, an interesting article on “Armor: Its Prog- 


ress through the Centuries” was presented. 
x Ok Ox 


In Public School Number 9, Brooklyn, New York, the 
editors of “The Monitor” are alert in providing puzzles 
for the grade readers. A Puzzle Page, containing pic- 
tures that appeal to “the little ones”, is both educational 
and interest-inviting. 

* ok Ox 

Indians are the subject of the March issue of “The Sign 
Post,’ Conway-Broun School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Surely, 
the editors took advantage of their opportunities by inter- 
viewing and doing some research to publish this interesting 
number. The subject lent itself to some appropriate art 
work, too. Legends, historical associations, Indian fighters, 
and stories concerning the various tribes of Indians in 
Oklahoma were contained in this magazine. 

a 

Two numbers of last year’s “Red and White,” Lakeview 

High School, Chicago, Illinois, were so pleasing in content, 


(Continued on page 26) 





cAmernica’s Youn gest Editor 


AM very proud of my 

brother, and I feel that I 

have adequate basis for my 
pride. If my pride leads me to 
eulogize one of my own kin at 
times in this article, it is merely 
the enthusiasm which I find ex- 
tremely difficult to restrain. It is 
not ego, therefore, but pride, 
which, although related to ego, 
cannot be half so undesirable. 


My brother is Kendig Brubaker 
Cully, who has been hailed by 
several metropolitan newspapers 
as the “youngest professional 
newspaper editor in America.” 
This distinction, awarded him by 
the Philadelphia “Record,” the Spring- 
field (Mass.) “Union,” and the Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) “Grit,” is prompted 
by the fact that Kendig, until very re- 
cently, when he resigned to devote 
attention to many other activities, was 
Editor of a chain of weekly newspapers 
published in Myerstown, Pennsylvania, 
by Pennsylvania Allied Newspapers, 
Incorporated. 


It is difficult to conceive that one of 
seventeen years could occupy this posi- 
tion, especially, as he is attendant at 
the high school in his community. Nev- 
ertheless, it is true, and he attained his 
position through individual initiative, 
while learning the “ins and outs” of 
journalism from the ground up. 


Kendig recalls his first contact with 
newspaper work. He says, “It was 
printer’s ink which first introduced me 
to the wonders of journalism. For 
many years I had secretly yearned for 
a means of expression. J suffered un- 
told agonies, because I could not find 
a way to tell my feelings to the world. 
Then I smelled printers’ ink. It hap- 
pened that one of my classmates was 
the son of the editor of the newspaper 
editor in our community, a county 
weekly. I was scheduled to visit this 
classmate at his father’s office to pre- 
pare a lesson with him. Of course, I 
was shown through the plant. After 
2n initial introduction to ‘what makes 
the wheels go round’, I was introduced 
to the editor. Before I left the news- 
paper office that night, I had discov- 
cred my longed-for means of expres- 
sion, for the kindly editor offered me 
a meagre job as reporter. My duty 
was to collect personals for the ‘Tea 


Table Char’.” 


That was Kendig’s introduction. Im- 
mediatel-- after this important event in 


Two 


figure. 


By WILLIAM BIGLER CULLY, Junior 
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THE AUTHOR 


HE author of this article, who is a brother 


of the subject, is himself an 


his young life, he advanced rapidly. 
He became adept at writing his little 
personals, after which he succeeded to 
numerous more or less important as- 
signments, the first of which was to 
“cover” a grocery store burglary. De- 
spite a natural feeling of timidity, 
the story was produced for the editor. 
Then followed attempts at headline- 
writing revising, and feature-writing. 


BY August, 1929, the summer before 
his junior year in high school, Ken- 
dig had mastered the field so well that 
he was made Associate Editor of the 
chain of weeklies, then numbering six. 
In January 1930, he was elected Man- 
aging Editor of the “Lebanon County 
Press,” Myerstown; ‘Western Berks 
Record,”’ Robesonia; and “Pine Grove 
Ledger,” Pine Grove—county weeklies, 
all. He served in this position until 
September, 1930, then finished his con- 
nection with the company as Editor, 
extending until very recently. 


All this time, Kendig has been writ- 
ing stories, poems, corresponding for 
two city newspapers, delivering ad- 
dresses, attending conventions, and 
handling a large number of school ac- 
tivities. 

He, through the medium of his 
school © -tblication, pronosed a county 
scholastic press group, which func- 
tioned even before the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association launched 
their extensive program of regional 
press groups. He served as president of 
the Lebanon County School Press As- 
sociation, and as first president of its 
enlargement, the Tri-County School 
Press Association of Pennsylvania, af- 
filiated with the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association. The Association em- 
braces a large number of scholastic 
publications in Lebanon, Lancaster, 


interesting 
He is an educator and adventurer. 
has taught in a number of public schools, and 
spent one year as instructor of English in the 
high school at Aquadilla, Porto Rico. 
stay in Porto Rico, he made several excursions to 
other West Indian Islands, the result of which has 
given him intimate insight on Latin America. 
has also traveled extensively in western United 
States, the southern states, Canada, and Mexico. 


During his 


and Dauphin Counties, including 
the publications of the cities of 
Lancaster, and  Pennsylvania’s 
capital, Harrisburg. In this of.- 
fice he has been succeeded by a 
very splendid youth, Mr. Ben- 
jamin R. Funk, editor of the 
“Maytown Beacon.” 


He 


In school Kendig is very busy. 
He is president of the senior class 
and served in the presidency of 
his junior class. He is serving for 
the third term as Editor-in-Chief 
of the “Myerstown High News. 
gram,” which established 
through his initiative. He was at 
the time one of the few sopho- 
mores serving as Editor-in-Chief of a 
senior high school publication in the 
United States. He served for awhile 
as a Hi-Y Club president and as an as- 
sistant basketball manager. He is a 
member of the varsity debating team 
for his second year. He has partici- 


He 


was 


pated in school dramatic performances. 


K_ENDIG is interested in public 

speaking. He has addressed school 
groups frequently on scholastic publi- 
cation work. Among his audiences 
were staffs in Philadelphia, Camden, 
Wilmington. He was on the program 
at the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association held in Wil- 
liamsport on December 30, 1931. Very 
shortly he expects to undertake a tour 
in behalf of an organization of national 
prominence interested in the youth 
movement. 


Have I written too much and too 
arrogantly of my brother? If it ap- 
pears so, I would call your attention 
to my opening paragraph, which, I 
hope, will absolve me of any undue 
criticism. For when I become enthus- 
iastic about my brother, my statements 
can. barely be held in check. 


I wish that everyone could meet my 
brother, for I feel that everyone would 
profit by meeting him. Especially does 
this apply to those who are intereste 
in scholastic journalism. Kendig has 
become experienced in both the schol- 
astic and professional phases of jour- 
nalism, and has learned the similarities 
as well as the differences between the 
two phases. But there is a distinct rela- 
tion, he says. I hope that you will re- 
member him as a scholastic editor who 
is also “the youngest professional news- 


paper editor in America.” 
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A Newspaper Man in the go’s 


QUIPPED with a letter of intro- 
duction, I found myself whizzing 
rapidly past the floors of the 

Farmer’s National Bank Building in an 
elevator toward my ultimate destina- 
tion, the office of Eugene B. Connelly, 
located on the nineteenth floor of that 
building. The elevator was an express 
to the sixteenth floor, and by the time 
I could collect my thoughts I had 
reached the twenty-first floor. It took 
only a short time to descend two 
flights of marble stairs and enter the 
proper office. I was told that Mr. 
Connelly was expecting me and would 
be in presently. I breathed a sigh of 
iclief, for this gave me a little chance 
to “get my bearings.” It helped quite 
2 bit, too, that the office boy and the 
stenographer were friendly, for the 
man I was to meet was still an unknown 
quantity, and I was a little ill at ease. 
The work of these two occupants of 
the small ante-room disclosed the na- 
ture of the work stated in black letters 
on the door: Eugene B. Connelly--- 
Publicity. I glanced about the room 
and into the office whose door was 
open. It was equipped in the usual, 
simple office-style manner, but on 
the walls were various pictures 
which suggested that the man oc- 
cupying the office knew that a busi- 
ness may be made attractive. The 
pictures were plain and_ simple: 
over there an autographed picture 
of an actor, here a picture of Wash- 
ington, in the office a document of 
a Parisian actors’ society. 

Before the meeting I had been 
informed that Mr. Connelly was 
an ex-newspaper man and would be 
able to tell me something about 
conditions of newspaper life in 
Pittsburgh back in 1890. I pic- 
tured a rather aged man with not 
too firm a footstep; but when I 
heard steady steps down the cor- 
ridor, I realized that I had had a 
wrong impression; and when I saw 
the man himself I nearly collapsed 
in surprise. A comparatively 
young man like that able to relate 
incidents of 40 years ago! 

"The next issue of our school 
magazine, the ‘Perryscope,’ is going 
to be ‘The Gay Nineties’ issue,” I 
said. ‘We would like you to give 
us some of your impressions and 
some of the methods of the news- 
papers back in that time.” 

He thought for a while, trying 
to recall something of interest to 
students. Soon he began his nar- 
tative, but I could see from the 
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By RUSSELL BROWN 


start that he didn’t like to push his own 
experiences; this caused me to request 
him several times to give us incidents 
from his own life. His style of narra- 
tion was as simple as the furniture of 
his office. Not at all like the descrip- 
live writings of a reporter, he often un- 
dramatically sketched his story; but I 
thought I could see romance and ad- 
venture stirring with the life of the 
newspaper world behind all he said, so 
you will pardon me if I fill in the back- 
ground to some extent to let you see 
the real man. 

“The life of a newspaper is entirely 
different now than in the olden days,” 
he began. “Nowadays a reporter is 
only a reporter. The newspaper reader 
has not the chance to secure the actual 
experience of the man who gets the 
first-hand information, as was formerly 
the case. A man is sent out to cover 
a fire, but his story never appears in 
print. Rewrite men go over the whole 
story, write up the affair, and add the 
fancy touches that are evident to the 
newspaper readers. Thus, only an in- 


direct version gets into the newspapers. 


~ 


Eugene B. Connelly 


“The Perryscope” of Perry High School 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, published a 
“Gay Nineties Issue.” One of its features 
was an interview with “A Newspaperman of 
the 90’s” written by Russell Brown. Mary 
R. Anderson is the sponsor of “The Perry- 
scope.” 


The personal touch, when the reporter 
was a writer as well, is missing. The 
city editor used to supervise the con- 
tents that were put into a newspaper; 
but modern newspaper work is so com- 
plex that the city editor deals only with 
the very important details, leaving the 
rest to men employed for that type of 
work. Nothing ever went into a news- 
paper in olden times which had not 
been first read by someone other than 
the writer; now the writer of a column 
can write whatever he pleases and no 
one ever knows what he has written 
until the paper appears on the street. 
Editions of the modern newspaper ap- 
pear almost hourly. It is all very 
puzzling as an Englishman in America 
exclaimed, ‘This is a strange land of 
contradictions. I get my morning 
paper in the evening, my evening 
paper in the morning, and the Satur- 
day Evening Post on Thursday. 
“The life of a reporter is also very 
different from what it used to be. 
Chances occurred which are practically 
impossible to a present day newspaper- 
man. It so happened just before the 
Spanish American War in ’97 that 
the niece of a former president of 
Cuba, Evangeline Cisneros, was 
locked up in Moro Castle. There 
was much excitement caused by the 
incident; so two daring newspaper 
men were sent down there to see 
what they could do about the mat- 
ter. These two adventurers were 
Karl Decker of a Boston paper and 
Sylvester Scorville of Pittsburgh. 

“On arriving in Cuba they took 
mitters in their own hands and 
contrived a brilliant plan. One 
night they set out for the castle, 
equipped with ropes and ladders. 
They scaled the walls, released the 
girl, and brought her back with 
them to safety. 

“One of my experiences as a city 
editor came at the time of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre fire—the theatre 
was adjacent to the Warner. I was 
working on the Sunday Leader at 
the time and was all alone in the 
newspaper room as all of the men 
had gone off duty—something that 
never happens today. At that time 
all the work on a newspaper was 
completed when it ‘reached 30.’ 
One of my assistants, George 
Nevin, rushed in and reported the 
fire to me. I told him to search 
through all the saloons around 
about to see if he could find men 
who could run the press. For- 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Herbert Walter Witte 
Writer of Winning Article 


HE Writers’ Club of Columbia 

University offered three prizes 

for the best literary work ap- 
pearing in the magazines which are 
members of the C. S. P. A. published 
between February 1, 1930, and Febru- 
ary 1, 1931. Prizes were awarded for 
the best poem, the best story, and 
the best article and the awards were 
announced at the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Association. 


A bronze medal bearing the seal of 
the Association on one side and the 
name of the winner together with the 
date and the name of the donors on 
the other side will be awarded to each 
ranking article. 


Much has been accomplished in rais- 
ing the standards and general make-up 
of school publications and the need 
for expanding the program of the As- 
sociation to include the literary or 
writing phase has long been consid- 
ered. The work of developing the or- 
ganization has been a tremendous task 
and has increased in magnitude with 
each passing year. The time at our 
disposal has been barely sufficient to 
pertorm the ordinary duties let alone a 
sally into related fields which would 


bring added burdens. 


Consequently, writing has been neg- 
lected in a sense, though it has come 
in for its full share of criticism in the 
annual judging of the publications. 
While this contest applied to maga- 
zines only soon we shall have a cor- 
responding one for news writing and 
other features in connection with the 
1932 contest. 


Four 


Winners of Literary Contest 
Of C.S.P.A. Are Selected 


HE Writers’ Club, the donors of 

the prizes, is the largest and most 
influential organization at the univer- 
sity devoted to the fostering and en- 
couragement of creative writing. Its 
membership consists of students and 
members of the staff of the university 
who are interested in writing, who are 
learning to write or who are actively 
engaged in writing. Its frequent meet- 
ings are addressed by men and women 
of great prominence in the literary and 
publishing world and from its ranks 
have come some of our outstanding 
novelists and short story writers. The 
members of the English department, 
who are usually members of the 
Writers’ Club, publish a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of 
creative writing, called “MS.” 


This Association is particularly for- 
tunate in securing the club as a sponsor 
for this literary contest. The entries 
were read by a committee of members, 
and the final awards were made by 
judges selected by the officers of the 
club. 


HERE were fifty-six schools entered 

in the contest, submitting fifty-one 
poems, forty-eight articles and the 
same number of short stories. It is 
probable that a much greater number 
of schools will take advantage of the 
contest in 1932. The pictures of the 
winners, together with the winning fea- 
ture and a brief description of the 
work of the author accompany this 
article. 


The rules of the contest were stated 
as follows and it is probable there will 
be changes for 1932 as a result of the 
experiences derived from the first lit- 
erary contest. 


1. Three types of writing may be 
entered, poems, stories, and articles. 


2. There is no limit to the length of 
the individual article; it being assumed 
that it is of average publication length. 


3. By “article” is meant any piece of 
writing other than a poem or story 
which has appeared in the magazine. 
It may be an essay, interview or similar 
type of writing. 

4. It must have been published be- 
tween February 1, 1930, and February 
1, asi. 


5. A school may enter one contribu- 
tion in each group. It is not necessary 
to enter in all groups but a school may 
do so if it so desires. 


6. A school will make its own selec. 
tion of the poem, story or article which 
is, in its own estimation, the best of its 
kind published during the specified 


period in its magazine. 


7. Cut this from the publication and 
mount it on a sheet of plain, white let- 
ter sized paper, approximately 8'% x 11 
inches, indicating the name of the pub- 
lication, school, city and state, the date 
of publication and the signed state- 
ment of the faculty adviser to the effect 
that the entry is approved and that all 
the information is correct. 


8. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 406 John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Be sure and mark plainly on the face 
of the envelope—Literary Contest. 


9. All entries must be from papers 
which are members of the C. S. P. A. 
No fee is required for entering the lit- 
erary contest, the regular membership 
fe of the paper in the Association be- 
ing sufficient. 


10. Awards will be announced at 
the Seventh Annual Convention of the 
C. S. P. A., the medals and prize win- 
ning literature will be on exhibition, 
and the latter will be printed subse- 
guently in the School Press Review to- 
gether with the pictures and stories of 
the writers themselves. 


Cyrus L. Sulzberger 
Creator of Prize Poem 
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| By HERBERT WALTER WITTE 


the “Survey” staff gets a chance to 

look down upon the Chrysler Build- 
ing as an assignment; so when Mr. 
Garrett told me that such was to be 
my fate, and that I was to interview 
the chief engineer of the Empire State 
Building, you could have knocked me 
down with a feather. 


rr isn’t very often that anyone on 


However, the afternoon of the day 
after Thanksgiving found me at 
Thirty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue 
armed with a letter of introduction 
from one of the vice-presidents of the 
Starrett Construction Company to the 
chief engineer of the building, and a 
traveling companion in the form of 
Michael Aquino. 


The guard at the big, wooden roll- 
ing doors of the entrance eyed us hos- 





H ERBERT WALTER WITTE first 

became interested in writing while 
a senior in P. S. 81, Queens, when he 
wrote an essay entitled “What Roose- 
velt Did For Me,” entered it in the 
annual Roosevelt contest and succeed- 
ed in winning first prize. 

Soon after his admission to Brook- 
lyn Tech, he became interested in 
journalism, and in his second term 
joined the staff of the ‘‘Survey” as 
copy boy and club reporter. During 
his four years with the school publica- 
tion he held many positions and in 
his last term acted as Editor-in-Chief. 
He was with the school’s delegation 
to the Columbia Scholastic Press Con- 
vention in 1930 when the “Survey” 
was awarded a first place, and at that 
time was serving as sport editor. 

In his senior year at Tech he wrote 
a long treatise entitled “Modern Sub- 
aqueous Tunnel Construction”? which 
was adjudged to be the best Technical 
Senior Essay and for which he was 
awarded a gold medal. 

At Tech’s Commencement exercises 
in January 1931 he received the Al- 
bert Bosum medal for Co-operation in 
Civic Government and a gold service 
key. 

His one ambition is to become a 
successful Civil Engineer and as a 
means to this end has followed Tech’s 
Structural Course. He expects to 
enter Georgia Institute of Technology 
in September 1932 to follow a course 
in Civil Engineering. 


Sachin at iain 
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Prize Winning Article 


From “The Survey,” Brooklyn, New 
York, Technical High School 


tilely as we wended our way in between 
the Mack trucks that constantly roared 
in and out with their loads of building 
materials, as much as to say, “Where 
do you think you’re going, buddy?” 
Making myself look as important as I 
could, I went up to him and asked 
him where we would find the field of- 
fices. Upon being told that they were 
located on the fourth floor, and that 
the elevators were not running, we 
started up the unfinished stairs, half 
expecting them to cave in and bury 
us under a pile of concrete. 

I guess they aren’t fond of visitors 
over there because we hadn’t gone up 
more than two floors when small pieces 
of concrete started to rain down upon 
our heads, giving us one grand scare 
to say nothing of several small bumps. 
Upon running up another flight, we 
found that the cause of our misfortune 
was only a workman who was cutting 
out part of the stairs with a cold 
chisel. 


ELL, we arrived on the fourth 

floor and found Mr. John Car- 
mody, the object of our search. Mr. 
Carmody, by the way, certainly looks 
every inch an engineer, one of those 
men you read about in books. He 
read the letter that I handed him, 
looked at me quizzically, and then 
hurried off saying that he had some 
work to do, but that he would return 
in a few minutes. He must have been 
a pretty busy man because that was 
the last that we saw of him for about 
two hours. 

In the meantime, Mike and I wan- 
dered around the floor watching the 
different men at work and getting in 
the way generally and causing all sorts 
of trouble. In the course of our 
wanderings we found ourselves beside 
one of the lifts that carry bricks and 
stones and what-not to wherever they 
are needed. We were standing there 









1252 Feet Straight Up 


The Empire State Building as it Looks 
from 34th Street 


remarking how slowly they went up 
when the one alongside of me came 
down. All I saw and heard of it was 
a sudden streak of black and a power- 
tul “whoosh” that blew dust in my 
eyes and scared me out of my wits. 
That was the end of our wanderings. 
We promptly went over to the win- 
dows and sat down on the radiators, 
partly to keep warm, and partly be- 
cause that was the only clean place 
that we could find to sit on. 

It was starting to get dark when Mr. 
Carmody finally came back and in- 
vited us into his office. ‘Now, boys,” 
he asked, “What can I do for you?” 
I had previously prepared a list of 
questions about the building that I 
thought were appropriate to ask him. 
I started off with, “What is the height 
of the building?” “The Empire State 
Building,” he said, “is the tallest build- 
ing in the world and has eighty-five 
stories of renting space. This is 
topped by a 200-foot mooring mast 
which brings the height up to 1,252 
feet. This is more than 200 feet 
higher than the Chrysler Building.” 
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a | OW long has the building been 
under construction?” was my 
second question. His answer to that 
gave us a pretty good idea of the ef- 
ficiency of engineers. “Demolition of 
the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel began 
on September 24, 1929, and was com- 
pleted on March 20, 1930. The first 
columns were set April 8, and five 
months later, on September eighteenth 
the flag was unfurled on the eighty- 
fifth floor showing that the steel work 
had reached that point. Three weeks 
later the walls were up. One story a 
day was the average working speed. 
The building will be ready for occu- 
pation in May, 1931.” Think of it, 
taking only six months to put up a 
building that size. That’s speed. 
Hoping that maybe we would get 
another surprise, I asked the question, 
“What will be the area and capacity 
of the building?” and was not disap- 
pointed by this answer: “There will 
be 36,000,000 cubic feet of floor space 
that will house a daily working popu- 
lation of 30,000 people and a daily 
visiting population of 30,000 more, 
bringing the total up to 60,000 people 
in all for one day. That is more than 
most cities have for their populations 
and makes the Empire State Building 
a city in itself. The people will be 
transported about the building by 
sixty-seven elevators.” 
Upon further questioning, we learn- 
ed that the building on its maximum 


working day employed 3,500 men, 


contains 6,500 windows, 116,000,000 
pounds of steel and covers a ground 
area of two acres. An unusual feature 
of the building is that it has employed 
the use of 300 tons of crome metal for 
exterior trim. Besides the crome metal 
there are 203,000 cubic feet of lime- 
stone backed by 10,000,000 common 
brick. The biggest members used in 
construction were huge columns 
weighing fifty tons apiece. Although 
iz was necessary to use two derricks to 
hoist: them into place, no trouble was 
encountered. The total cost of the 


building will be about $45,000,000. 


HE mooring mast on the top inter- 

ested us; so we asked Mr. Carmody 
to tell us something about it, and this 
is what we learned: “This is the first 
time that a mooring mast has ever 
been put on top of a building. It is 
200 feet in height and is to be en- 
closed entirely with chrome metal, 
aluminum, and glass. It has been de- 
signed to stand a horizontal pressure 
of fifty tons, but just how well the 
mast will hold up under a stiff gale 
or a cyclone we will have to find out 
by experience. On the top of the mast 
will be placed a huge beacon which in 
clear weather will be visible from six- 
teen to twenty miles at sea. When 
finished, it will be a beautiful thing to 
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look at.” 

Having exhausted our list of ques- 
tions, we asked Mr. Carmody if he 
could take us around the building. He 
replied that he himself couldn’t, but 
instead gave us passes and let us go 
around alone. 

Believe me, if you ever explore an 
unfinished building of that size don’t 
try to do it alone. We tried it, and 
I guess we got lost about a dozen times. 
When we left Mr. Carmody’s office, we 
decided that what we wanted to do was 
to go up to the top. So we started to 
look for the elevators. Compared to 
tha:, looking for a needle in the hay- 
stack is child’s play. After walking 
around the floor about four times and 
not even finding a flight of stairs, we 
decided to ask. We found one per- 
son who looked as though he wouldn’t 
be too vicious. He took his pipe out 
of his mouth and then said, “See that 
corridor over there? Well, go in 
there, and on the right side you'll find 
a little hole. Go through that, turn 
to your right, and then go down to 
the third door on the right. Go down 
one flight of stairs and follow the pass- 
age until you come to a door on the 
lefi. Inside you'll find the elevator.” 
Maybe our long affiliation with Tech 
has made us look like engineers; I 
don’t know, but only an engineer could 
follow directions like those. Anyway 
we thanked our adviser and started. I 
may be dumb or something, but I had 
to ask three times more before we got 
there. It seems to me that they had 
put all the boxes, bags of cement, steel 
beams, pails of paint, scaffolds, and 
what not in our path. 


E finally got to the elevator shaft; 

but if I were a respectable eleva- 
tor, I'd resent having one of those 
cheese boxes named after me. The 
door to the shaft was unpainted with 
a rusty screen for a window and a gate- 
hook-latching. There was no signal— 
one had to wait until the operator got 
good and ready to come down. We 
were lucky, though, for we just caught 
the car. The only relation that ele- 
vator had to a real one was that it also 
went up. There were four walls to 
the thing with a few nails scattered 
here and there to hold it together. 
The controls were just a plain switch. 
When the switch was thrown one way, 
the car went up; when the other way-— 
down. This car went up as far as the 
sixty-seventh floor. Then we had to 
start all over again looking for the 
next car. This one was easy. There 
were two shafts right alongside of cach 
other, one for the elevator—the other 
for an ornament, I guess. All that 
stopped a person from a sixty-seven- 
floor drop was a single board nailed up 
across the center of the shaft. When I 
leaned on it to look down, the thing 


sagged horribly, so I kept my distance. 
Safety first! The second elevator was 
2 little worse than the first, and it only 
wen* up to the seventy-second floor. 
The third and last elevator went up to 
che seventy-ninth floor. I guess they 
ron short of boards for this car, for it 
was only four feet square and had a 
dirt floor. Also it ran by a steam en- 
gine, ascending in jerks corresponding 
to the strokes of the pistons. When 
we got to the seventy-ninth floor, we 
found we had to walk the rest of the 
way; so we did. The eighty-sixth floor 
was really the roof, and we stepped out 
into as stiff and cold a wind as you 
ever did feel. We went to the edge 
where they had already put up the 
stone cornice, and looked over. 


T’S hard to describe what we saw; 
it was so awe-inspiring and beauti- 
ful. The whole city was stretched out 
at our feet. It was already quite dark 
and down below us flashed the lights 
of Times Square, Grand Central, and 
Fifth Avenue. I’ve often heard about 
the roar of the city, but this was the 
first time I actually knew what it meant. 
Up from the city below us came a dull, 
steady roar that sounded almost like 
thunder only it never stopped or 
changed—always that far-away loud 
roar. 

Up further to the north lay Central 
Park with its roadways laid out in lines 
of twinkling lights, and its lakes dimly 
visible in the dusk. A little farther to 
the right and a little below us stood 
the Chrysler Building, until recently 
the tallest building in the world. I 
couldn’t help thinking of the irony 
there was in all the needless effort of 
its engineers to conceal its towers from 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company’s 
building just so that it could become 
the tallest building in the world, only 
to have that honor snatched away so 
soor by a building almost alongside 
of it. The rivers, the sound, the busy 
city, its bridges and all were stretched 
out for us to see. 

Up above us rose the mooring mast 
with men still at work, taking desperate 
chances hanging to girders to put in a 
bolt here or a rivet there. We waiked 
around the edge of that stone cornice 
until we came to a place where it had 
not yet been finished, and just a step 
meant a long drop. Mike grabbed a 
hold of the edge of the stone and 
leaned over; he came back looking a 
little pale around the gills. I didn’t 
look myself; I just took his word for 
it that 1,052 feet is a mighty long 
way to fall. Mike suggested that we 
climb up the tower, but the ladders 
were on the outside, so I promptly 
squelched that idea. After all, I want 
to live to be an engineer. 

Then we started down. I just 
missed stepping into a hole, but it was 
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all right because it was only a five- 
story drop and that isn’t so much com- 
pared to eighty-five stories. We were 
going down slowly when one of the 
men said to me, “Better hurry up or 
you'll miss the elevator.” “It’s O. K. 
buddy,” says I. After all, what’s one 
elevator, more or less. I found out 
later that it’s a lot when it’s the last 
one for the night. We walked all the 
way down to the sixty-seventh floor. 
There we found about nine men wait- 
ing. They said they had been waiting 
for twenty minutes. One of them had 
the shaft door open and was looking 
down, all the time cursing the oper- 
ator. Presently he became impatient, 
and taking a nice, heavy iron bar, he 
leaned far out into the shaft and hit 
the guiding pole several times. I 
thought surely he was due for a sud- 
den quick descent. The elevator came 
up then, and we were soon out on the 
street. 

As I was traveling homeward away 
from the tower of bustle, I could not 
help thinking about the men who 
worked up on the top risking their 
lives every minute, and feeling a cer- 
tain sense of respect for those who 
considered all the adventures, thrills, 
and fascination that that trip had held 
for me, to be for them just “all in a 
day’s work.” 


Store Finances Delegates 

As the first representatives from “The 
Rambler,” newspaper of the Central 
High School, Charlotte, N. C., Miss 
Jessie Henderson, adviser, John Pur- 
celle, editor, and Harry Nelson, busi- 
hess manager, attended the Seventh 
Annual Convention of the C. S. P. A. 
in New York. The trip was made pos- 
sible by Mr. P. H. Efird, proprietor of 
Efird’s Department Store, an impor- 
tant business house of Charlotte, who 
gave Harry Nelson, the business man- 
ager, a check to cover all expenses. In 
return for this the Rambler sponsored 
a High School Day at the store when 
members of the staff acted as floor man- 
agers and students from Central High 
acted as clerks. We should be inter- 
ested to know how other groups man- 
aged to finance themselves. 


Reports Convention for Papers 

A mimeographed report of the Con- 
vention proceedings was mailed to the 
press of Schenectady, New York, pub- 
lic schools a few days after the New 
York meetings by L. M. Woodworth, 
Teacher of Journalism of that city and 
a delegate to and speaker at the conven- 
tion. This sets a new procedure for 
delegates and indicates the way in 
which the news of the Association and 
its activities can be made available at a 
very early date to those who were not 
able to attend. 
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Greco to 


His Son 


By CYRUS L. SULZBERGER 


Prize Winning Poem 


From the “Horace Mann Quarterly,” Horace Mann School for Boys, 
New York City 


YRUS L. SULZBERGER was born 

in New York City in 1912 and 
entered Horace Mann in the fifth 
grade. Throughout his school career 
his chief interests were literary and 
dramatic work. In 1929 he became 
managing editor of the Record and 
the following year was editor-in-chief 
when the paper won first place at the 
C. S. P. A. Contest. He was the out- 
standing member of the Quarterly 
Board and his work in creative writ- 
ing, especially poetry, undoubtedly 
was the biggest feature and caused 
the Quarterly to win a first place at 
the C. S. P. A. Contest. He was also 
a member of the Archon Society, the 
Horace Mann honor society, the 
Manual Board, which publishes the 
school directory, and the Dramatic 
Club. Athletically he was active, par- 
ticipating in baseball, football, and 
basketball. He graduated from Horace 
Mann in 1930 with honors in English 
and prizes for the best poem and best 
play of the year. The poem was 
“Greco to His Son” which won the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Award, and 
“Taffy Was a Welshman”’ was selected 
as the best play in a contest held at 
school. 

He entered Harvard in the fall of 
1930 and almost immediately became 
a contributor to the Harvard Advo- 
cate, the Harvard literary magazine. 
He also was instrumental in forming 
a new freshman dramatic club. 


Paint, Jorge Manuel! Paint! 

You have the heritage, my son, you 
have the heritage. 

Let me see—ah yes, the blanched 
hands 

And liquid fingers: 

A formless hand; formless, shapeless, 

Strange tentacles rearing from the 
nucleus of nothing: 

Formless, shapeless—to float around 
the essence 


And to paint. 


Yes, to paint, Jorge Manuel, to form 
strange characters 

Of thought—surround them, 

Clutch them in your sweeping fingers 
and stretch 

Them sufferingly. 


You have the heritage, Jorge Manuel, 
the perfumes 

Of Candia, of Venice—salient through 
my soul, 


The longing of Andalusia for the sea, 


Valencic pride and the deep, dull, 
oriental throb. 

My soul has withered long, Manuel, 

Since the mazy Adriatic lathered the 
flat coast 

And the blue lagoons slid into the 
Piazza. 

Ah! But it was a relief, boy, to stand 
on the 

Shining sand, the salt air piercing the 

Pinched and perfumed nostrils, 

A sweet breeze beating on my bare 
brow, 

The whole aspect immutably impelling 
one to clutch 

The seething foam. 

You never sat by mother Adriatic, 

Loosely dangling your long and lace- 
like feet, 

Thinking what it is to plunge auda- 
ciously 

Into the oblivion—that seems blue. 

Paint them with a longing, Manuel, 

And remember “Light approaches”: 

A man is not a face, Jorge Manuel, 

Nor wild dilated eyes. 

Titian painted what he saw, and Tin- 
toret; 

Draw not the face, son, but the essence, 

Paint not the blue but rather delve, 

And search the dim oblivion. 

Pah! Oblivion! A paltry place! 

Venice was grand with the slim boats, 

The gaudiness and the ottoman smile 

That barely hovered on the bevelled 
edges. 

Rome was mighty and clamorous and 
even our 

Toledo has holiness above the clan- 
destine. 

But Venice had its rats, that slithered 
into 

Murky waters as we rippled by in 
moonlight. 

Paint the rats, Jorge—perhaps it is the 
essence. 

Rome grew sickly and that orange 
glow, 

Far to the west, 

Is but a blazing blear of San Benito. 

Monks may be bawdy, boy, the ana- 
thema, awful, 

But remember, there’s religion in the 
essence. 
Here comes 
woman— 

Geronima! 
Paint, Jorge Manuel! 
Cyrus Sulzberger, ’30 


your mother—a_ holy 
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Chariot of Fire 


By LAUROSE SCHULZE-BERGE 


Prize Winnin g Story 


From “The Blotter,” Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, New York 


AUROSE SCHULZE-BERGE, au- 

thor of the prize short story in the 
contest conducted this spring by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
is a senior in Kew-Forest School, 
where she has been a pupil since she 
was in the primary classes. She has 
a collection of more than sixty poems, 
which she began writing when she was 
five years old. Nothing gives her more 
fun than holding a group of children 
spellbound as she recites one of her 
humorous Rose Stories, of which she 
wrote a series when she was thirteen 
years old. More recently her stories 
have taken a serious turn. Laurose 
says she finds poetry easier to write 
but stories more interesting. 

She has been a frequent and val- 
uable contributor to the “Blotter,” the 
annual of Kew-Forest School, for the 
last five years. She was Editor-in- 
Chief of the 1930 Blotter, rated first 
in the annual group by the C.S. P. A. 
In this her busy senior year, she is 
Associate Editor of the same publica- 
tion. She is absorbed now in two 
things, making her few final units for 
entrance to Sweet Briar College and 
composing a pcem, which she will pre- 
sent on the Kew-Forest Commence- 
ment program, June 5, in the Church- 
in-the-Gardens, Forest Hills, New 
York. 


HE stream of darkeys gushed from 
7 the church door and spread out 
over the fields. Little groups 

gathered and discussed the sermon, 
clothes, illness, dreams, but most of all 
the theft of Mr. Parson’s angora goats. 
Mr. Parson and his family were among 
the few white people living on the 
island, and he was greatly respected. 
Whoever had stolen the goats was 
“suttenly a low-down, thievin’ aig- 
sucker an’ a dawg-gone henhoun’.” 

*Lijah lingered wistfully on the edge 
of the groups, listening, wishing some- 
one would speak to him, if only just 
one word, smile at him, just one person. 
The pickaninnies were sneaking to 
their cabins to peel off their hateful 
shoes and Sunday clothes. ’Lijah had 
no Sunday clothes to remove. He lin- 
gered a long time, but no one noticed 
him. At last he started slowly across 
the fields. A dusty long-eared bundle 
hurled itself, barking, against him. 
*Lijah hugged it tightly. 

“Reckon you-all is dey only one 
what'll speak to me, Laz,” he whis- 
pered. 
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The exalted mood that had come 
upon him during church service had 
gone, and the old hurt, resentful feel- 
ing had returned. The minister had 
preached about Elijah, and his text 
had been from second Kings, chapter 
two: 

“And it came to pass that behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire and 
horses of fire and parted Elisha from 
Elijah and Elijah went up by a whirl- 
wind into heaven.” 

’Lijah had listened eagerly. He pic- 
tured the marvelous ascent of Elijah. 
Surely God would favor him, who was 
the prophet’s namesake. Surely He 
would send him food by ravens and 
would make him great among men 

. . . Yet no one would speak to him, 
except Lazarus. 

The breeze brought them a message 
of dinner. Boy and dog raced to the 
cabin that leaned its ramshackle walls 
against the hillside. Granny was stir- 
ring something in a pot. She turned 
and looked at ’Lijah sourly. 

“You-all heah ’gain? Jes’ can’t git 
rid o’ a bad penny! Go git you’ bowl 
if you wants any vittles.” 

*Lijah got his tin bowl and filled it 
with rabbit stew. Lazarus sniffed and 
sniffed, begging for a taste, just a taste. 

“Granny,” "Lijah asked, as he sat 
down on a box to eat, “do you love 
me?” 

“Shet up, chile, an’ eat ’fore I crack 
you’ thick skull,” was the reply. 

“Granny,” said ’Lijah, “why fo’ 
don’t no one nevah like me? Dey 
white folks don’t like me case I’se a 
niggah an’ niggahs won’t speak to me 
case I’se part white. They ain’t none 
what'll even smile at me, ‘less maybe 


Gawd.” 


“Yo paw,” said Granny, attacking 
her stew, “was white an’ he run off 
aftah yo’ was bawn. He ain’t nothin’ 
to boast of. Ef yo’ maw ’ad lissen to 

” 


me...” She ate the stew with more 
noise than grace. 


“Jefferson Jackson is mah frien’,” 
said ’Lijah proudly. “He lets me 
carry his gun when he’s a-huntin’. He 
likes to use Lazarus, case Laz’s a bet- 
tah huntah ’n’ all houn’s o’ hisn.” 

“Jeff Jackson am a thievin’, low- 
down niggah. He been in jail nuff fo’ 
dozen men. Yo’-all got no cause 
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thinkin’ he am yo’ frien’! 


Laurose Schulze-Berge 
Creator of Prize Story 


“Jeff ain’t nothin’ an’ he’s dey only 
cne speaks to me.” 


“Sassin’ yo’ Gran’ma,” shrieked the 
crone, raising her spoon and striking 
at ’Lijah’s head. Boy and dog ducked 
and scuttled out the door, racing across 
the fields. Beside a little pool formed 
by the brook, they flung themselves 
down panting. ’Lijah threw him arms 
around Lazarus and hugged him pas- 


sionately. 


“Laz, I jus’ loves yo’ bes’ nex’ 
Gawd,” he whispered, “an better ’n’ 
Jeff even. Yo’-all is the only pesson 
really loves me an’ you is dey bes’ 
houn’ dog Gawd made evah.” 


Laz licked his face and looked wist- 
fully into his blue eyes, eyes that be- 
trayed his white blood. For a long time 
they lay there, watching the tadpoles 
and dreaming. For the hundredth 
time ’Lijah told Lazarus the story of 
the prophet, and the patient hound 
listened sleepily, mechanically cocking 
an ear at the climaxes. 

“An’ up he skites in a chah-iot 0’ 
fiah an’ fiah hosses, an’ a whul-win’ 
fannin’ his face,” concluded ’Lijah. 
“Reckon anyone name’ aftah him sho’ 
be glad, Laz.” 

Laz was not listening. He untangled 
himself from ’Lijah’s embrace and rose, 
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growling, glaring at the goat’s head 
sticking out of the bushes across the 
pool. Long white hair framed its face 
and its silky beard wagged as it 
chewed. ’Lijah jumped to his feet. 

“Down, Laz,” he whispered ex- 
citedly. The head was withdrawn and 
he waded through the pool to investi- 
gate. There, hidden by trees and 
bushes, was a cleverly contrived pen 
and in it were eight angoras. 

‘Lijah caught his breath. He knew 
that this part of the brook ran through 
Jeff Jackson’s lands. Surely his friend 
didn’t know that the goats were penned 
in his pasture. Some “low-down hawg” 
had hidden them there so that, if they 
were discovered, Jeff would be blamed. 
'Lijah’s face flushed angrily. He’d fool 
that thief. He’d march these goats 
right back to Mr. Parson. With Laz- 
arus’ aid he got them out of the pen 
and herded them over the pastures 
to the road. Five long, hot miles he 
drove them, never minding the dust, 
proud thoughts chasing through his 
mind. How pleased Jeff would be. 
So would Mr. Parsons. Nobody 
would scorn him anymore and folks 
would say: 

“Good mawnin’, ’Lijah. How’s yo’- 
all and how’s yo’ Granny fin’ her 
rheumatiz?” 

The Parsons were sitting on the ver- 
anda, entertaining company when 


Lijah drove the goats over the velvety 


lawn and rounded them up, panting 
and bleating, at the foot of the white 
stairs. 

“For heaven’s sake,” gasped Mr. 
Parsons, running down the steps, 
“where under the sun did you get 
them?” 

“Down yondah,” replied “Lijah 
vaguely, determined to shield his 
friend. Mr. Parsons’ Andy snorted 
unbelievingly as he drove them off. 
The guests exchanged glances. ’Lijah 
suddenly realized that they suspected 
him of having stolen the goats. He 
stiffened and turned to go. 

“Here,” said Mr. Parsons, “here’s a 
quarter, boy. You can have some ice- 
cream, too.” 

Ice-cream! The magical words 
sounded wonderful to the thirsty 
‘Lijah. But Mrs. Parsons descended 
the steps and approached her husband. 

“John,” she whispered, loudly, “he 
mustn’t stay. I can’t have him around 
the children. You know why!” 

Lijah’s heart quivered and he turn- 
ed away. Mrs. Parsons caught the 
look in his eyes and thrust a piece of 
cake into his hand, murmuring: 

“Thank you, ’Lijah.” 

The boy didn’t answer. He went 
slowly down the driveway, the cake un- 
noticed in his hand. As he passed 
through the big gates, he met a little 
gtoup of pickaninnies clustered about 
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their mammy, like chicks round a hen. 
“Lo, ’Lije,” called one of them. 
“You-all wanna come wif’ 1” His 
mammy seized him by the suspenders 
and smothered the rest of the sentence 
under a firm hand. ’Lijah stood still. 
Lazarus whined and nudged him. A 
strange look crossed the boy’s face. 
Laughing shrilly, he threw the cake 
from him. He gave a cry that made 
the mammy turn around, flung his arm 
‘round Laz’s neck and started home. 
He was crossing the hilltop to Jeff’s 
house when he saw the man running 
toward him. A light sprang into his 
tired face. Then he recoiled and gazed 
fearfully at Jeff’s distorted features. 
“Wha’s yo’ done,” shrieked the big 
man, towering over him. “Yo’-all 
meddle in ma biz’, yo’ will o 
Swearing and screaming, he raised his 
club and struck at ’Lijah. The boy 
ducked, but Laz silently hurled himself 
at Jeff's throat. The giant met him 
with the stick and knocked him down. 
He drew back his foot and kicked the 


dog horribly. There was a scream and 


a thud. Lazarus’ body slipped through 
the air, struck a tree and lay still. 
With a cry ’Lijah ran to the dog, call- 
ing him, fondling him. When he look- 
ed up, Jeff was gone. With his arms 
around his pal, ’Lijah lay still for a 
long time. When he raised his head, 
the sun was low, touching the pas- 
tures to gorgeous tints and filling the 
cups of the valleys with rosy mist. To 
*Lijah the great orb seemed like a 
chariot of fire. A chariot of fire... 
and Elijah, whom everyone scored in 
Israel . . . except Elisha... . and 
*Lijah, whom no one loved but Laz- 
arus—’Lijah looked at the fiery ball. 
“Lawd,” he whispered, his fingers 
stroking Lazarus’ ear, “Lawd, if yo’ 
really am God an’ ’mounts to anything, 
sen’ me ma chah-iot o’ fiah now, right 
now, cause I’se ready an’ they ain’t no 
one’ll keer.” 
The chariot of fire sank slowly under 
the hills, leaving darkness. 
Arthur Ess. 
(pseudonym of 
Laurose-Schulze-Berge) 


A Newspaper Man in the go’s 


(Continued from page 3) 


tunately we found George Riley, a copy » 


boy. I wrote the story and between 
us we got out an edition of which 
20,000 copies were sold and which 
‘scooped’ the town. 

“One time I was sent to cover a 
hanging at Washington, Pa. In those 
days a hanging always got the head- 
lines and attracted quite a bit of at- 
tention. Along with me was George 
Power, at one time head of the Inde- 
pendent League of Baseball Players— 
a strapping big fellow about 6 feet 2. 
He was sent to write up the details, 
such as the time of the hanging and 
how long the execution took. At the 
time I was only a youth nineteen years 
of age and rather delicate, weighing 
only one hundred and ten pounds. 
(You wouldn’t think now that he was 
once delicate.) I was to write the de- 
scriptive part. As we stood in the 
execution room, we at last heard the 
steady tramp of feet, and the chanting 
of the priests. I turned to George 
and found him as white as a sheet of 
paper. ‘TI’ll have to get out of here,’ 
he said, and left me. The only thing 
I could do, of course, was to stay. I 
managed to get through it, and even 
helped the doctor, but it was the last 
execution I ever went to. 

“Speaking of hangings, a rival news- 
paper of the ‘Leader, the ‘Penny 
Press,’ used to ‘beat’ us on every one 
of them. By ‘beat’ I mean getting the 
paper out ahead of us. We couldn’t 
quite figure it all out but suspected 


that they had their papers all printed 
behind locked doors ready to be re- 


‘leased at the time of the hanging. 


Somehow we got word that the pris- 
oner was going to be reprieved. We 
stationed a man in the jail tower and 
men all the way to our office to signal 
by handkerchief at the time of the re- 
prieval. All the ceremonies were being 
gone through with, and the signal was 
given for the release of the ‘Penny 
Press. A few moments later the re- 
prieval came. Too late, the ‘Penny 
Press’ tried to withdraw her papers, but 
we secured one of them and had the 
whole front page, telling in scream- 
ing headlines of the hanging, repro- 
duced. 

“The Homestead strike in ’92 was 
the first time long distance telephone 
was used to convey a story. It was 
reported to the ‘Boston Globe’ this way. 

“A reporter formerly was assigned 
to a beat much the same as a police- 
man. He would go to the end of his 
beat and walk to the newspaper office, 
stopping at all the doctors’ offices, sa- 
loons, and other places of news. A 
place of interest, overlooked today, 
was the Union Station. A reporter 
there interviewed all the notables who 
passed through. At one time Queen 
Liliuokalami of Hawaii was on her 
way to interview the President about 
her people. She carried with her a 
banjo studded with gems. The re- 
porter not only interviewed her, but 
got her to play for him as well.” 
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A Half a Year Behind the ‘Puns’’ 


T wasn’t until after the second 
J issue of “The Marshall News” 
appeared and which was to me 
infinitely more important, the second 
issue of the “Take a Tip” column and 
I had to hand in the column for the 
third, that I fully realized the signifi- 
cance of the look the departing column 


editor had cast upon me. 


From his air of having nothing in 
particular to do, an air which every 
novice must cultivate before he can 
even hope to succeed, I gathered the 
altogether erroneous impression that 
filling a foot and a half or so of space 
a week with humor was just a minor 
incident in a gay and carefree life. 


For the first two issues, the jokes 
and ideas which resulted from a few 
scattered cerebral disturbances during 
the summer vacation, plus a little work 
made light by my exuberance in my 
new found glory, sufficed to pull me 
over the first stretch quite creditably. 
In fact, so well, that I lived to regret 
it for the rest of the year. For, the 
school at large, and the powers that be 
in particular, expected me to keep up 
to the standard I set. 

There are two ways one can fill a 
column; first by writing the copy him- 
self; secondly, by contributions of the 
pupils. 


HERE is no set formula for writing 

humor. Like Topsy, “it just comes.” 
Nor do I think that it can be acquired, 
although I know, through personal 
experiences, one can, by constant effort, 
and in my case, necessity, acquire the 
habit of looking at everything from a 
humorous point of view. 

There are various sources of contri- 
butions. The first and most important 
source is the journalism class itself. 
Even this can be subdivided. There are 
those cubs, who contribute in the hope 
of stepping into my shoes. They usual- 
ly have a sense of humor, which, the 
smaller it is the funnier they think their 
brainchildren to be. The contributions 
from this sourse are usually original. 
Secondly are those journalism students 
who are striving for another position 
on the staff and who contribute, seeing 
a chance to swell the number of inches 
printed. These jokes are usually very 
good or else they never would have 
gotten into the “Judge,” “Life” or 
whatever other magazine they had been 
copied from. Occasionally, I was driv- 
en by the exigencies of the moment to 
accept a contribution from this class, 
hoping, perhaps, that they might be 
original. 
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By CLEMENT CADITZ 


“Leave All Grief Behind. . . . ” 


HE little 
the Tips,” was compiled by Clement 


16-page booklet, “Taking 


and three other boys from the humor 
column, “Take a Tip,” in “The Mar- 
shall News,” Marshall High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. This first venture de- 
serves commendation—so much so that 
the foreword to the booklet is included. 

“Ac last, gentle readers, you can heave 
your sighs of relief for your fond hopes 
The 


clamor, chaos and confusion; the wails, 


and expectations are realized. 
shrieks, and bitter outcries of the im- 
prisoned and forgotten epics of the 
keenest minds of Marshall humorists, 
seeking an outlet, could no longer be 
withstood and therefore are allowed to 
see once more the light of day. 
“*Taking the Tips,’ a collection of 
the choicest tidbits from the Marshall 
News humor column from the years 
nineteen twenty-five to nineteen twenty- 
nine, is sure to tickle your funny-bone, 
and the warning our Italian friend, Mr. 
Dante, of ‘infernal’ 
‘Old Nick’s’ 
appropriate: 
“YE WHO ENTER HERE LEAVE 
ALL GRIEF BEHIND’ 


“For whoever 


fame, inscribed 


over playground seems 


takes a peek inside 
these pages will be stopped only by the 


back cover.” 


Then there are those innocent staft 
members who are suddenly inspired 
with a gem of wit and who hand it in. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast” and it was a custom of mine, 
at least for the first week or two, to 
rush to all the newsboxes, before the 
news editor, whose job it was, could 
get around to it. My ardor cooled aft- 
er a fortnight of daily disillusionment. 
Occasionally, though, a contribution 
does find its way into one of them. Of 
the possibly eight or nine contributions 
I received in this manner, I remember 
using but one. The rest were either 
too personal for an impersonal humor 
column, or were the antithesis of hu- 


mor as defined by Webster. 


Possibly in a separate class by him- 
self, is the student who contributes 
to see his name in print. This is his 
only reason in some cases as evidenced 
by the quality of the pseudo-humor 
handed in. The grand total of the 
“contribs” I use, from all these sources 
amounts to one or two an issue. 


ABOUT the first of December a col- 


umn linebook was suggested. This 
matter was brought up just in time to 
spoil my Christmas vacation. If any- 
thing, the job of collecting, typing, se- 
lecting again, copyreading, choosing a 
name (this is not the easiest task), 
arguing with the printers, selecting the 
color for the cover, and proofreading, 
involves more work and is more irk- 
some than even running the column. A 
point I learned which should be of 
value to future editors of such a vol- 
ume is not to let the person who has 
compiled, typed, or who has seen the 
copy so often so that he almost knows 
it by heart, proofread it, as it is more 
than likely that he will let a multitude 
of mistakes slip by. 


A month and a half after the fateful 
day it was suggested, this booklet, 
composed of the best humor from 
“Take a Tip” column from over a 
period of four years, made its appear- 
ance. The response amazed us. Two 
thousand five hundred copies were 
sold. But perhaps the result should 


not have come entirely as a surprise. 


Our efficient advertising manager col- 
lected comments from the leading col- 
umnists of the metropolitan press and 
printed them daily in the bulletin. He 
interviewed the teachers and received 
their co-operation. He had the art staff 
draw posters and the printer print 
signs. In fact, he did everything possi- 
ble in his concentrated advertising 
campaign to make the students realize 
that “Taking the Tips” was to appear. 
Added to this was the fact that this 
was an innovation at Marshal and the 
price of a copy was only a nickel. 


A high school columnist’s woes do 
not end with the appearance of the 
column. There are still the criticisms 
to bear. There are the compliments of 
your friends, which you should not 
take (but which I do) too literally, for 
“Ad” age, best 
friend won’t tell you,” holds true in 
Then there are the ver- 
those 


the famous “Your 
this case too. 
bal brickbats and tomatoes of 
whose contribs weren’t printed (my 
loss, in their opinion) and those, there 
are always some, who do not like parts 
of the column and who believe that the 
dictionary definition of “humor” as 


ee 


wit” was only half right in my case. 
For a true opinion of my column I 
show it to my sister . . . sometimes she 


is brutally frank. 
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How to 


HE Year Book has established for 
7 itself a proper place among the 

extra-curricular activities of a sec- 
ondary school program. Yet, the 
growth in number of graduating pupils 
and the economics of our present day 
environment, cause the analytical eye 
to be turned inquiringly upon the great- 
cs. situation that exists in connection 
with the publication of a Year Book,— 
the high cost. Many schools, other than 
the one with which the writer is con- 
nected, have awakened to this situation. 
This discussion, therefore, is offered 
not only as a plan that is actually in 
operation with satisfying results, but 
as a suggestion to lend its impetus to 
the cutting of the cost of the Year 
Book where that particular operation 
is desired. 


By way of contrasting the financing 
problem at present with the former 
procedure, a brief survey with the ac- 
companying cost of year books of the 
pas., is offered. It was the custom of 
the Senior Class solely, to publish and 
finance the book. Naturally enough, 
the “layout” stressed largely the indi- 
vidual, to the exclusion of any com- 
prehensive view of the school program 
ac a whole. There a single page was 
devoted to photographs of two individ- 
uals with much personal write-up, the 
necessity of a high cost can not be ques- 
tioned. Extreme of  elaborateness, 
caused by competition with preceding 
books augmented by sales talk of many 
representatives of engraving compan- 
ies, added in a large measure to the 
flattening of the pocketbook. Since the 
book catered only to the individuals of 
the Senior Class, just enough books 
were printed to satisfy the demands of 
such a small group. Considering the 
scale cost of printing a small number, 
it was necessarily high. 


Finally, the burden of the cost was 
borne in various ways. Proceeds from 
the Class Play, advertisements, patrons 
and patronesses (in lieu of advertise- 
ments), balance in the treasury at the 
time of graduation of class, entertain- 
ments, etc., all contributed to the final 
expense of the publication. Whatever 
deficit remained, each member of the 
Senior Class paid as an assessment. 
This amount through a course of years, 
ranged approximately from five and a 


half dollars to eight dollars. Such a 
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Cut the Cost of the 


Year Book 


By CHARLES W. RUTSCHKY, Jr. 


Mr. Charles W. Rutschky, Jr. 


Adviser of “The Tatler,” Year Book 
of the William Penn High School, 
York, Pennsylvania 


cos: inflicted upon the individual in 
order to possess the memento of high 
school days, certainly seems hypocri- 
tical in face of the economic standards 
tha’ are taught in the home and in the 
class room. A change was necessary, 
and it was wrought. Several years of 
operating the new plan convinces the 
writer that while not near the stage of 
perfection, it has accomplished much 
toward realizing the desired goal—that 
of cutting the cost of the Year Book. 


HE Student Government, through 

its representative legislative bodies, 
voted a change from the publishing of 
a Class Book to that of a school Year 
Book. School spirit and loyalty were 
elevated to a position above that of 
class allegiance. The book was now to 
contain a comprehensive record of 
schoo! activities, with the school au- 
thorities directly responsible for the 
management. With such a rather wide 
departure from the established prece- 
dent in mind, the various changes, 
which affected a reduction in cost and 
are in operation, are herewith present- 
ed. Inasmuch as there is no one major 
revision, but each one is of equal im- 


portance with the other, they are rep- 
resented in no specfic order. 

Usually, the faculty adviser who had 
charge of all class activities, supervised 
in a measure the class book venture. 
Each year, therefore, saw a change in 
faculty supervision. The inexperienced 
teachers, more often than those having 
had previous experience along such 
lines, were given the task of producing 
the best results possible. But the lack 
of technical knowledge proved to be 
a serious handicap. The work has now 
been assigned to one teacher, inde- 
pendent of any class supervision, whose 
duty it is to be responsible for every 
year book printed. Such an arrange- 
ment, naturally, permits any knowledge 
gained through experience of year book 
production, to be appropriated for the 
betterment of any future publications. 
In short, the tricks of the trade learned, 
and technical procedures acquired by 
repeated contact, make possible an 
extra-curricular activity not without 
merit. 


It is understood that members of the 
senior class yet function as the student 
cditorial staff. The editor-in-chief and 
the business manager are selected from 
the graduating group, but associate 
editors and other officers are selected 
from all other classes. This makes the 
staff personnel representative of the en- 
tire student body. Interest in the Year 
Book, therefore, is aroused throughout 
all of the classes and as the material 
published contains a comprehensive 
view of school activities, an appeal is 
made to every one who is connected 
with the organiaztion. Teachers are 
included. This feature causes a de- 
mand for books far in excess of the 
number printed when only a class pro- 
ject. Automatically, this lowers the 
scale price of the printer and the price 
per book per individual is accordingly 
reduced as will be shown later. 


5 HE subject of apportionment of cost 


among the various units of the school 
has been studied carefully and while 
not yet entirely satisfactory, it is be- 
lieved that decided progress has been 
made toward a lessening of the burden 
where such has been desired, namely 
with the student. The distribution of 
assessments have been made in the 
following ways: 
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The purchase price per book to 
everybody is two dollars. , 

The individual senior assessment, 
for insertion of photograph and 
printing space for personal write- 
up, is two dollars. 

Each extra-curricular organization 
or society, not representing the 
school as a whole, is charged for 
page space at the rate of five dol- 
lars per single page and eight 
dollars for a double page. 

Class groups (under classes), the 
rate is five dollars per single page. 
Proceeds from class play. 

No advertisements or patrons. 
This feature of financial support 
was withdrawn from the plan in 
order to allow such money to go 
towards the support of the school 
paper published weekly. At best, 
we believe, such advertisements 
are complimentary and we have 
tried to show consideration for 
the local group of business men. 


It can be readily seen that due to the 
distribution of expenses over various 
fields of income, no individual need 
bear the financial load which at one 
time had been demanded of him. 


There are, moreover, other features 
where reduction of the cost has been 
effected. They are in the book itself. 
First, the entire “dummy layout” is 
made by the staff. Then with the exact 
knowledge of printed material, number 
and sizes of engravings, art theme, cov- 
er, and paper used, specifications are 
drawn and sent to various engraving 
and printing companies for estimating 
the cost of publication. This method, 
in a large measure, gives the staff what 
they desire, and not that which might 
beforced upon them by representatives 
of competing companies. Where large 
sales forces are maintained with the 
accompanying large overhead, the cost 
for such is borne by the publishers— 
namely the school. The art work, too, 
can be done by the students. Engraving 
companies are equipped to supply such 
work, but only at a price of approxi- 
mately fifty dollars. The extreme of 
elaborateness is cut down, yet none of 
the attractiveness need be lost. 


TANDARDIZATION of certain 
material, if wisely planned with the 
future in mind, will be an item of sav- 
ing. There is always some opportunity 
where certain engravings can be used 
from year to year without creating any 
monotony of appreciation; for example, 
the Ex-Libris design, the die for the 
cover title, and such other similar de- 
vices of the book. Standardization of 
the quality of paper, size of engravings, 
and size of page, subtract from the 
high cost. Many companies, once hav- 
ing furnished the necessary covers, will 
offer to old customers discount rates 
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not available to new customers. Lower 
rates are also given if the cover die is 
repeated, the original cost having been 
paid when it was first used. This stand- 
ardization feature is very flexible and 
is governed largely by local conditions, 
but if used wisely, will act efficiently in 
cost reduction. 

Wherever local printers and engrav- 
ers are available, a better contract price 
is obtained, than when the services of 
out-of-town companies are solicited. 
With practically all overhead expenses 
necessary to secure the contract elim- 
inated the local firm can and will give 
that advantage to the contract estimate. 
Here are some exact figures to substan- 
tiate this assertion. 

Given the same specifications for en- 
graving, an out-of-town firm quoted a 
price of nine hundred and sixty-five 
dollars, while a local firm quoted four 
hundred and eighty dollars. Examina- 
tion of both products reveals no appar- 
ent reason why a high-priced engraving 
should be selected in preference to a 
low-priced one. There are many occa- 
sions, too, that arise when it is quite 
profitable to have one firm handle the 
printing and the engraving. Many 
small items of selection and arrange- 
ment of material, proof reading, etc., 


can be handled with a minimum of 
trouble, worry and time, with no addi- 
tional cost. 


T Hus, many ways of cost reduction 


of a year book have been presented. It 
is true, that due to local differences, 
not all of these suggestions are adapt- 
able or expedient. But with the aid of 
the following statistical comparison, 
much impetus will be given to the 
thoughts already expressed. 


The Class Book 
150 Seniors—150 Books 
Total cost—$1,800.00 
150 books @ 8.00 
Proceeds from class play 
Advertisements 


1,200.00 
300.00 
300.00 


$1,800.00 
The Year Book 

300 Seniors—500 books 

Total cost—$2,300.00 
500 books (@ $2.00 $1,000.00 
Proceeds from class play 650.00 
Organizations 80.00 
Senior assessments 600.00 
$2,330.00 
Surplus used for incidents, emerg- 

encies, or saved for future use. 


The Carroll L. Johnson Cup 


Won by “The Metropolitan Mirror,” of Los Angeles, in Second Award 


HE Carroll L. Johnson Cup award- 

ed through the C. S. P. A. to the 
highest ranking paper from a Pacific 
Coast entry in the annual contest went 
to the Metropolitan Mirror, Metropol- 
itan High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, with a rank of 90. 

The first delegate from California 
attended the Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the C. S. P. A. in 1928. He was 
sought out by newspaper men and in- 
terviewed and photographed until he 
fled in dismay. The Secretary of the 
Association knew he was registered and 
that he had taken his luncheon and 
theatre tickets but was unable to locate 
him until the last afternoon of the Con- 
vention. He discovered him at the 
end of the first act of the Varsity Show 
and brought him to the stage where he 
introduced him to his fellow delegates 
who applauded their most distant as- 
sociate. 

He told them that he would return 
the next year with others from his state, 
which he did in 1929. In 1930 he was 
unable to attend as he had been em- 
ployed as publicity man by a western 
firm, necessitating his traveling up and 
down the Pacific coast from Canada to 
the Mexican line. Wishing to be re- 
membered, however, as a_ staunch 


friend of the C. S. P. A. and to all who 


are associated with it, he sent us a silver 
cup to be awarded for whatever pur- 
pose we might select. This is to be 
sent each year so that future contest en- 
tries may consider it in their plans. 

The Director pondered long on the 
question of the disposition of the cup 
and finally decided that nothing could 
be more appropriate than an award 
which would consider the location of 
the donor and his wishes as expressed 
during his visits to New York. 

By considering the geographical ac- 
tivities of Carroll L. Johnson, the 
donor, it was decided to award the cup 
to the Pacific coast publication receiv- 
ing the highest score in the annual con- 
test of the Association. The cup went 
to “The Lincoln News,” Lincoin High 
School, Tacoma, Washington, in 1930, 
which received a score of 96. 

“The Metropolitan Mirror,” Metro- 
politan High School, Los Angeles, Cal- 
itornia, is to be congratulated on its 
high standing among the Pacific Coast 
papers and we hope others will attempt 
to emulate its example. We also extend 
our thanks to the donor for his 
thoughtful remembrance of the work 
with which he was intimately associated 
when in school, the encouragement 
which an act of this kind inspires, and 
for the service he has rendered. 
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ITH the completion of the 
(Q) spring term (1930) I started 

my hunt for interviews which 
would supply the want of a column ap- 
pearing in our school paper. 

My first victims were to be stage per- 
sonalities, and when I planned my 
attack I found an “individual,” a 
stage doorman by name, was my 
greatest obstacle. I was never 
particularly fond of stage door- 
men, and always pictured them as 
being rough overweight humans. 
With this beautiful opinion in 
mind, I naturally tried to avoid 


In fact, my first attempts to 
reach “dressing room row,” were 
not through the stage door. 
Where? Why coal shoots and win- 
dows were marvelous to a certain ex- 
tent. It wasn’t until an attempted in- 
terview with Fred Stone, a great stage- 
man, that I had a personal encounter 
with a stage doorman who to my sur- 
prise volunteered to escort me to my 
victim. This was too much, indeed, so 
that I took the surprise gradually and 
then realized how silly my superstitions 


had been. 

Having mentioned Fred Stone, I 
might add some lines right here. I met 
Mr. Stone after one matinee in July. 
Though he was not particiularly in the 
best of health, he surely made the in- 
terview interesting. It so happened 
that he had planned to remain in the 
theater until the evening performance, 
having his dinner served to him in his 
dressing room. I remained with him 
some time, until the odors of his deli- 
cacies made me desperate and then I 
thought it best to leave. I departed 
knowing more about Will Rogers than 


even Will himself. 


I rate my interview with Eddie Can- 
tor as the most enjoyable. I guess my 
enthusiasm is largely due to the bub- 
bling personality of that great come- 
dian. It was during a personal appear- 
ance on the Atlantic City Steel Pier 
that I managed to slip back stage and 
stumble over Mr. Cantor’s dressing 
room. 


‘T HROUGH influential friends I met 

Lieut. Com. John Philip Sousa, 
who by some coincidence happened to 
be on the same pier as Eddie Cantor. 
Com. Sousa was interesting but his con- 
versation was _ naturally strongest 
around the march. I obtained some 
editorially valuable quotes. 

Many excursions to various cities 
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Sidelights on Interviewing 


By DAVID CRISTOL 


gave me opportunities to meet Ethel 
Barrymore, the late Jack Donahue, 
who was one of the most obliging act- 
ors I ever encountered; Lenore Ulric, 
Jackie Kid Berg, whom I visited at Del- 


aware Water Gap while he was training 


In Northeast High for Boys, Philadelphia, 
David holds the distinction of being the first 
editor-in-chief of the “Megaphone” to be elected 
for two consecutive terms. 
the High School Associated Press of Philadelphia, 
's president of the Journalism Club, and is author 
them. of “Views from Interviews” in the “Megaphone.” 
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for the Kid Chocolate scrap, and many 
others. 

Back home I had a great opportunity 
to meet Connie Mack, the great base- 
ball manager. I visited him in his office 
and got some valuable information 
about each member of his champion- 
ship team. Mr. Mack is one fine ex- 
ample of a great sport. 

Harry Richman gave me a fair in- 
terview (backstage), as did Vivian 
Shirley, noted Philadelphia newspaper 
columnist, whose interview I obtained 
in the center of a bustling editorial 
room of a large newspaper. 

As the season came to an end I was 
fortunate in meeting both William T. 
Tilden and Lt. Thomas B. Mulroy, 
chief engineer of Byrd’s North and 
South Pole epeditions. Both of these 
men visited our school and it required 
no effort to secure material from them. 

Tilden, in my interview, gave his 
opinion of the then talked-about dis- 
sentions in the ranks of the Davis Cup 
team. He explained how ridiculous 
it was. 

Lieut. Mulroy related the various 
incidents of both Polar expeditions. 
He told me the praise and respect the 
men had for their Admiral. It seemed 
interesting to me to note that Mr. Mul- 
roy was suffering with a severe cold, 
(not that he sneezed out the answers 
to my questions), at the time. He said 
that he had been to both poles and 
had never been afflicted with the least 
cough. As soon as he met civilization 
he contracted a cold. The fact is that 
it is too cold for the germ to thrive at 


the Poles. 


OW, considering myself an inter- 
viewer, I have developed some 
practical technique. 





He is president of 


To reach your “victim,” you must 
suppress any type of fear you possess. 
Size up the personality before your en- 
counter and plan your attack accord- 
ingly. When questioning an outstand- 
ing athlete, mold your questions so that 
they don’t bring egotistical an- 
swers because the average athlete 
realizes how dangerous it is to be 
egotistical and will not therefore 
reveal many facts. If you meet 
a stage or screen star, or an art- 
ist, emphasize the fact that there 
are so many readers who are wait- 
ing to read their “quotes.” 

Politeness, eagerness, and con- 
sideration are the essential traits 
that must be practised by the in- 
terviewer. Politeness gives you 
the opportunity to address your subject 
without being offensive. Eagerness is 
interpreted by those interviewed as ini- 
tiative and ambition, and those quali- 
ties are admired by all. Consideration 
puts one at ease and acknowledges sin- 
cere friendship which will soon help 
you to gain valuable information. In 
securing your material, ask questions 
that require short answers, at first. 
“Yes” and “no” answers, though they 
are usually of not much value, place 
your subject at ease and make room for 
more important queries. If at any 
time a personal opinion accompanies 
an answer, be polite and agree, thus 


(Continued on page 19) 





Escorting Bill Tilden to Car After 
Interesting Interview 
Left to Right: Wiiliam T. Tilden, 2nd, 
and David S. Cristol 
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“Spreading Sails” 


Created by Elementary School 


PREADING SAILS is the uncor- 
rected record of some of the 
musings of boys and girls of an 

elementary school. The children have 
set down the lines as here reproduced. 
“No line, no cadence has been altered.” 
as Amy Lowell has stated of other child 
productions. This pamphlet therefore 
stands as the reflection of what begin- 
ning ability has been attained in this 
type of composition rather than as any 
record of lessons where the teacher or 
parent has pruned or charted a varia- 
tion which might remove an awkward 
irregularity of vocabulary, or cadence, 
or a confusion of the message itself. 

The differentiation between copy 
which is entirely made up of childish 
record and of copy which is edited, re- 
vised, or “adjusted” (even in a single 
instance) seems important, since the 
entirely unaltered represents, as does a 
diary record, the child’s real product. 
Those who would justify correction and 
revision ask, “What is a school for?” 
Our reply is that there are two types 
of justifiable school work. The one 
includes the training period where sug- 
gestion may be given, and where con- 
ferences and pruning criticism and 
varying forms of assistance or activity 
may develop individual progress. 

Such worth while training is desir- 
able even if the product of the period 
cannot always be honestly labelled as 
entirely the child’s own contribution. 
The other type of work and work pe- 
riod exist when the child produces un- 
der circumstances where he is “on his 
own.” This work period is not a train- 
ing period. The work resulting is the 
record of and the test of the level 
attained. During this period there is no 
attempt of a second person to change 
the level of the worker. The work pro- 
duced is not a composite of teacher 
and pupil creation. Being “on his 
own”, the pupil produces and signs the 
product, and such signature is under- 
stood on publication to mean that he 
alone is the producer. 


WHETHER to call these lines verses, 

poetry, or what one will, depends 
upon the reader’s own definition of the 
terminology. The pupils themselves 
count these beginnings as poetry. And 
it would seem fair to measure the pages 
by this assertion: “Poetry is supposed 
to be the aesthetic art which gathers 
the beautiful into words.” Such is Carl 
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By IDA E. ROGER 


Sandburg’s definition of poetry. The 
limited range of subjects here included 
verifies a recent statement of children’s 
interests expressed through poetry. Re- 
search has noted but little humor in 
children’s poetry, and a tendency to 
stress the seasons, Nature, and occa- 
sionally home subjects. Because of the 
emotional element which enters into 
this work one is not expectant of a wide 
range of topics from children of natur- 
ally limited emotional experiences. 

The compilation of this little collec- 
tion (of thirty-two pages) has been the 
work of the teachers of the school and 
particularly of Mrs. Elizabeth Jones 
Heath, teacher and adviser for the 
school magazine issued by the boys and 
girls of Columbus School, Mount Ver- 
non, New York. Mrs. Heath has not 
only cultivated the appreciation of 
poetry and welcomed such composition 
but has saved what could not be in- 
cluded in a limited school sheet. The 
saving of such copy has given us mate- 
rial for these pages which Mrs. Heath 
gathers together with our hope that 
more adventurous sailing into wider 
seas will follow for the Columbus con- 
tributors now spreading sail. 

—Ida Evans Roger. 


Little Moon 
“Little moon, little moon, 
Where are you?” 
“I am right up in the sky 
Little girl.” 
“Little Moon, 
I can never see you 
In the night, 
You are so teeny.” 
“Little girl, 
I am always in the sky 
Every night, 
Little girl, little girl.” 
—Dora Pescatore, 2-2. 


The Old Chair 

Rocking chair, so old, 
Hear the noise it makes 
Skeek—skeek! Skeek—skeek! 
Just like little mice. 
But it’s only the rocking chair I know 
For I’ve listened many times before 
Skeek—skeek! Skeek—skeek! 

—Joe Thome, 4-2. 


Robin’s Message 
Robin is coming 
With message of cheer, 
Telling the people 
That spring is here. 


Pupils 


The daffodils lifted 
Their heads all around 
And their cousins the tulips 
Come out of the ground. 
—Tony Gnerre, 5-1. 
Buttercups 
Down by the river 
Row in row 
There you will see 
Where the buttercups grow. 
Piles in piles 
Like butterflies gay 
All in the lovely month of May. 
—Olga Cribari, 6-2. 
Autumn Song 
Come, winds, come! 
Come out of your homes 
Whistle through the trees 
Make the leaves fall on the ground, 
Whirl them, twirl them, 
Round and round. 
—Joseph Capello, 6-1. 


Columbine 
Columbine, Columbine, all around 
Begin to droop when the sun goes 
down; 
But in the early morning light, 
When all the children begin to shout, 
“Come, let’s gather the Columbine 
sweet” 
They wake refreshed, from a good 
night’s sleep, 
is the dear 
sweet. 
—Dorothy Petronio, 7-2. 


Awake little Columbine 


The Wanderer 
Up in the forest 
Where the trees are ever green, 
There’s a little stream a-sparkling, 
Like the jewels of a queen. 


Down the hill it wanders and, 
O’er the meadow wide, 

Then wandering in a shady nook, 
As if it sought to hide. 


Is it not a wanderer, 
This little stream of mine, 
As it laughs in the forest 
Near the stately trees of pine? 
—-Elizabeth Persico, 8-1. 


And Later ? 

The talent that these youngsters may 
develop in writing poetry may be illus- 
trated by the “Page of Poetry” by high 
school pupils on page 18 of this issue 
of The Review.—Ed. Note. 
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The Unknown Horseman 


ON CARLO, holding his white 

head in his hands, knelt before 

an old ivory crucifix which hung 
or the wall of his study. Federigo 
slowly advanced toward his master, 
lightly touched him on the shoulder 
and inquired: 

“Art thou ready, Sire?” 

The study was cold and damp and 
the light of the candles cast flickering 
shadows on the faces of the two men 
and on the high walls. 

That part of the castle which for cen- 
turies and centuries, the fury of the 
clements had not been able to destroy, 
on this night, still resisted the rage of 
that terrible snowstorm.  Hissing 
through the embattled towers, roaring 
at every corner, crashing against the 
spacious windows, filling the air with 
the echo of distant lamentations, it 
penetrated the icy silence of the prayer. 

“Let us go down!” said Don Carlo. 
“This year we shall be alone.” 

“Ah, yes, Sire,” said Federigo, “what 
a sad Christmas!” 

“That is true, yet the solitude in the 
midst of this fury, fills my heart with 
kindness and with the thought of 
thanking the Divine Providence for 
His protection. Yes, the fury of this 
storm could destroy the castle and 
within a few minutes, send us to the 
bottom of the lake below.” 

They were about to enter the vast 
and beautifully furnished drawing- 
room, the only one of a series that had 
remained intact. Don Carlo’s ances- 
tors, dressed in their antiquated armor, 
looked down majestically from their 
portraits which were hung around the 
room. Federigo took a lantern from 
one of the large, carved chests, lit it, 
and blew out the candles. They stopped 
a moment to look at the now darkened 
study. 

“Were you thinking of years gone 
by, Sire?” asked Federigo. “I was 
thinking of the times when groups of 
people from the surrounding villages 
came in their boats to hear the mid- 
night mass at our little church. Oh! 
how brightly the moon shone turning 
the lake into a rippling, silver sheet. 
After the mass was over, they re-em- 
barked and returned to their homes, 
singing as they went. We used to re- 
main here and watch until even the 
little lights on the boats could not be 
seen. How many years is it since the 
lake last froze? Do you remember, 
Sire?” 

“Many, many years. I can hardly 
remember how long! It is still snowing 
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By GERTRUDE GUARESCHI 


H ERE is a story the interest of which grips the reader. 
The author has painted a pictorial background, too, 


that seems mediaeval. 


Gertrude Guareschi is a student of the 


Julia Richman High School of New York City, and “The 


Bluebird” carried her story. 


and the snow is two feet deep on the 
lake. Who would dare to cross it to- 
night?” 

From the drawing-room, they went 
down through a secret stairway to the 
court-yard, at the end of which was 
situated the little church. At that in- 
stant, a frightful howling advanced 
toward the castle, seemingly with the 
intention of swallowing it up, but spent 
itself and rolled past over the icy plain. 

“Heaven preserve us!” exclaimed 
Federigo, supporting himself against 
a large column, while shielding the lan- 
tern with his cloak. “We had better 
walk along the portico; otherwise, the 
wind will throw us both from our 
feet! Look, Sire! Even the great door 
which neither man nor beast has been 
able to move when it was fastened, 
seems to have been shaken by the temp- 
est— Wait, Sire, I'll bolt it securely!” 
So saying, he placed the lantern on the 
ground and struggling with all his 
might, he pushed and pulled the large, 
rusty bolts. 

The shrieking of the wind stopped 
momentarily. Suddenly, Federigo 
stopped—-he appeared to be listening 
to something. Then, he continued his 
work, but again he stopped. Don Carlo 
looked at him with a puzzled expres- 


sion, and said: 
“What is the matter, Federigo? Shall 
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I help you? 


“No, Sire, I will succeed alone.” 

“But something is the matter!” 

“Nothing is wrong. The wind seems 
to be dying down. You see, the snow 
falls more evenly now.” 

In the court-yard the snow fell in 
large, feathery flakes, slowly whirling 
around and stopping—now here—now 
there. 

“Still,” said Federigo, remaining 
fixed to the door, “if I am not mis- 
taken, I think I hear the beating of 
hoofs in the distance!” 

“You must be dreaming, Federigo!” 

“On the contrary, I am very much 
awake—there, listen—it is coming 
nearer and nearer! Sire, listen, it 
couldn’t be anything other than some 
demon at this time of the night on 
the frozen lake. My blood seems to 


freeze in my veins!” 

Don Carlo came to the great door 
and he, too, listened. 

“Te must be a pack of hungry wolves 
that have come down from the moun- 
tain or a bear that has lost its way. 
What elese could it be? No one would 
attempt to go out into a snow-storm 
that has lasted for two days and, above 
all, cross the frozen lake? I can’t un- 
derstand it!” 

“But,” said Federigo, “it seems to be 
the beating of a large animal’s hoof as 
it sinks into the snow. Now you can 
hear it clearly. Sire, it’s nearby; it’s 
coming toward this gate! You can hear 
the difficult breathing —the animal 
must have seen the light.” 

“What can it be?” 


“Do not be frightened, Federigo.” 

Don Carlo, beside the door, turned 
his eyes to the sky, as though in silent 
prayer. Federigo, shaking with fear, 
hurried to pick up the lantern. 

“Open!” 

A harsh and arrogant voice resound- 
ed in the night air. The two men hes- 
itated a moment, which must have 
seemed like an eternity to the waiting 
stranger because in an even harsher 
voice he repeated: 

“Open!” 

Don Carlo, after a rapid decision, 
drew back one bolt after the other and 
opened the door. Amidst a gust of 
wind, a rider, enveloped in a long 
cloak, entered the court-yard. With a 
tightening of his reins, he drew up his 
horse. Sparks flew from the horse’s 
hooks as he arrested himself. The 
rider looked around the court-yard, 
then shook the snow off his cloak and 
uncovered his face. Don Carlo sig- 
nalled to Federigo to bolt the door. 

“Was it so very difficult for you to 
open the door to a gentleman who has 
lost his way during the night?” 

“That was not at all difficult. In- 
stead, I encounter great difficulty in 
trying to imagine a gentleman here on 
this terrible night and at this hour,” 
calmly answered Don Carlo. 

“Pray, what time is it that it aston- 
ishes you so?” 

(Continued on page 22) 
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F aculty Advisers’ Page 


“Why Not a Glass in Journalism? 


By M. B. SANFORD 


Through the energy of Mr. Charles Troxell, president of the 


C. S. P. A. Advisers, we are pleased to present a monthly feature of 


“The Review,” the Faculty Advisers’ Page. This month’s article was 


written by Mr. Sanford, adviser of Spectator, the newspaper of the 
Trenton, New Jersey, Senior High School.—Ed. note. 


VERY faculty adviser of a school 
‘ newspaper or magazine has 

dreamed of the time when he could 
have a class in journalism and have his 
paper planned, written, and corrected 
during school hours. Many have real- 
ized their dreams; the others can real- 
ize theirs by a little careful planning. 


There is no reason in the world why 
all pupils who wish to be members of 
the staff of the school paper or maga- 
zine cannot be placed together in one 
English class; that is, for the seniors 
there will be one class, and for the 
juniors there will be another class. 
Probably it will not be worth while 
to form a class for sophomores. The 
faculty adviser can find out late in the 
spring who expect to write regularly 
for the school publication during the 
following year. He can then make a 
list of names of such students with 
home-rooms, and have their schedules 
made out first, placing each in the spe- 
cial journalism class. 


“But will my principal let me do 
this?” you ask. Certainly he will be 
glad to do it if you present the scheme 
to him as a method of vitalizing your 
English composition. Principals, how- 
ever, are rightly skeptical about voca- 
tional courses in journalism, knowing 
full well that you cannot make journal- 
ists out of high school students, and 
that teaching a vocation is not the aim 
of a secondary education. But vitaliz- 
ing your English composition courses 
—ah, that is a different matter! Most 
people can readily understand that 
writing a story for the school paper is 
much more stimulating and exciting 
than writing a theme for the waste pa- 
per basket. When hundreds or thou- 
sands are to read what John has writ- 
ten, John will learn to investigate care- 
fully before he writes, he will try to be 
interesting, he will look carefully to the 
construction of his sentences and to 
his punctuation. Under such stimuli, 
John’s progress will be much more 
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rapid and, what is more important for 
characater building, he will form the 
habit of doing his best each time. 


WO such classes were organized 
this year at Trenton Senior High 
School, Trenton, N. J., one class be- 
ing for seniors and one for juniors. 
Only students with a rating of A or B 
in English were admitted. The plan 
was to have both classes do all the lit- 
erature in the course of study for the 
year, and for their composition work 
to write for the school paper. At the 
beginning of the school year, some 
doubts were expressed about our being 
able to study all the literature outlined 
in addition to writing for the school 
paper. It was found, however, that the 
class was able to do even more than the 
amount of literature planned. But, 
most important of all, the group wrote 
from two to three times as many com- 
positions, and the work was much bet- 
ter because it was vitalized. In fact, 
it seemed that the writing of the pu- 
pils has ceased to be a task and had 
slipped over into the realm of adven- 
ture or sport because they felt that 
they were doing something worth while. 
Compare the system under which the 
school paper is written by special 
classes and the system in which the 
school paper is written by a group 
meeting after school. At the! after 
school meeting, Mr. Scribe, faculty 
adviser, peers over the top of his spec- 
tacles (earned by correcting proof) 
and asks rather sadly, “Where is our 
sports editor, Fred Brombones, today?” 
“He’s on a committee that’s having 
a meeting after school, Mr. Scribe, 
and he told me to tell you he couldn’t 
come.” 

A roll-call reveals that several oth- 
ers are missing, too, for the staff of 
the paper is likely to consist of leaders 
in the school. 


AGAIN—the day arrives when as- 
signments are to be handed in. 
Frequently not all of said assignments 


have been turned in and some one must 
patter around to get them, the faculty 
adviser looking after the more flagrant 
offenders. Then, too, John Jones has 
omitted two names from an important 
committee, and he must needs be looked 
up. The faculty adviser grinds his 
teeth, swears under his breath, and says 


aloud, “I wish I had him here!” 


Well, why not have him in the class 
where you can get at him? Under that 
system you pass down the aisles, col- 
lect your copy, ascertain the reasons 
for missing manuscripts, then return to 
your desk to correct it in conference 
with the authors, who can thus gain 
suggestions from the faculty advisers 
for improvement of their writing. Cor- 
rected copy is then turned over to the 
editors who go ahead with the business 
of making up the paper. Meanwhile 
the rest of the class is working in small 
groups, or all together under one of 
your best students, or possibly only 
studying. 


Shall we have other students on the 
school paper or magazine who are not 
members of the journalism classes? 
Yes, but it will work better to have all 
of the most important positions held 
by members in the special classes. 


The advantages of classes in journal- 
ism are too obvious to need further 
elaboration. The chief obstacle lies in 
the opposition of some principals, but 
this opposition will disappear when the 
principal understands that the faculty 
adviser of the school publication is 
merely trying to furnish a real motive 
for English composition. 


JUNIOR HIGH ADVISERS! 


October 15 is the date of 
Junior High Advisers meeting 
New York City. 
calendar and make no other dates 
for that day. 
for the various departments of junior 


the 
in 

Please mark your 
Prominent speakers 
high publications are being -ecured. 
Then, too, there will be round table 


meeting;. More details will be re- 
leased in the fall. 
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The front pages of the first and last issues of the “Stroller” are shown above together with one third page 


Former &ditor Publishes “Stroller” 


cf the Long Island Railroad at a 

point sixty-four miles from New 
York City, one sees a high, one-story, 
shingle station, framed in a mass of 
rambler roses and vines. An oblong 
sign bears the faded gilt legend, Shore- 
ham. 


eae a curve in the tracks 


In this town, once the smallest in- 
corporated village in the United States 
and still now primarily a summer haven 
for urbanites, a miniature weekly news- 
paper, proportionate in size to the 
summer population of seventy-five 
families, made its first appearance July 
11, 1930. 

Unnamed until its second issue, ““The 
Island Stroller” published per schedule 
for eight weeks four pages of local cur- 
rent events within the bounds of an 
eleven-and-three-quarter-inch column, 
standard newspaper width. With the 
advent of Fall, publication was sus- 
pended, since the winter population of 
the village of Shoreham totals seven 
families. At the top of the first page 
of the premier issue, the lack of a 
name was apparent from the caption, 
“The ? ? ?.” This discrepancy, how- 
ever, was explained on column one by 
the announcement of a prize contest for 
ap appropriate name to the paper. 


In the competition fifty-three sugges- 
tions were submitted, and these from 
a circulation of not many more fami- 
lies. A staff of four, in addition to the 
editor, was maintained for the collec- 
tion of personal items from the vicin- 
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ity, for the conduction of a humor col- 
umn, “Low Tidings,” and for any 
events of feature or news value. The 
implication of the title, Editor, ap- 
proached the infinite. In addition to 
providing for Business Manager, Man- 
aging and News Editor, chief headline 
writer and rewrite man, it included the 
copy reader, advertising solicitor, 
make-up man, dummy editor, assistant 
compositor and proof reader. 

In all of these phases of journalism 
did J. W. Haslett, Editor and Publisher 
of “The Island Stroller,” have experi- 
ence for eight hectic weeks of publica- 
tion and for nearly a month previous 
to Vol. I, No. 1. J. W. Haslett is of 
the present sophomore class at Colum- 
bia College and will enter the Columbia 
Pulitzer School of Journalism after his 
junior year. At Columbia he is afhil- 
iated with “Spectator,” the college 
daily newspaper, “Jester,” the comic 
monthly publication, and “Columbian,” 
the yearbook. Two years ago he was 
a delegate from the Barnard School for 
Boys in New York City to the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, at that 
time being co-editor of the “Purple B,” 
newspaper of the high school. 


ON the staff of “Stroller,” Vincent 

J. Sherman, at present a freshman 
at St. Francis College in Brooklyn, 
Robert Oliver, present circulation man- 
ager of “The Polygon,” of the Poly- 
technic Preparatory School in Brook- 
lyn, John Hagenah of Shoreham and 
Evelyn Rowley of Wading River, Long 


Island, relieved the editor of the hu- 
mor column, personal notes and sports 
writeups. 

“An experience that can never be 
egualled,” is the editor’s definition of 
“The Island Stroller.” Not only the 
news and advertising phases of news- 
paper work constituted this experience, 
but the mechanical side as well, with 
much stress placed upon the composit- 
ing, or the placing of the lead type 
slugs in place in the forms in making 
the paper ready for the press. Social 
events of the village occupied the 
greater part of the space in each issue. 
From  Fourth-of-July celebrations, 
Country Club dances and features to 
card parties and amateur entertain- 
ments, all constituted the summer so- 
cial life of the small village. 


Sunday song services, village history, 
drownings, accidents, real estate acces- 
sions, storms, tennis matches, all found 
their way into the columns of “The 
Island Stroller.” Editorial comment 
ranged from articles on fireworks, lit- 
ter on the streets, wet bathing suits on 
the porch of the Country Club, barking 
dogs, boating facilities, road signs, to 
community spirit, the youth of the vil- 
lage and modesty on the beach. Thus 
did a former delegate to the C. S. P. A. 
spend last summer with the consumma- 
tion of a project that he had desired to 
achieve ever since his initiation into the 
secrets of amateur journalism three 
years ago on the staff of a high school 
newspaper. 
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cA Page of ‘Poetry 


By Florence Rhea Talley 


Why should poems have names? 
A poem is its own name. 
As well label a star, 
“This is a star.” 
As give a poem a name. 


Most names are dull placards; 
You get them wholesale 
And choose the one you like best. 
Why ruin a shimmering, 
Dainty, misty bit of loveliness 
With a store label—“Spring” or “Trees 
in Autumn’’? 
As soon tie a tin can on the tail of 
a comet. 


A poem needs no name, 
A poem is its own name. 


November Evening 
By John McC. Patterson 


The wailing trees’ bare branches thresh 
in pain, 
And streets are clothed in sodden 
clinging leaves; 
Upon the roofs resounds the pounding 
rain 


An icy wind howls wildly in the 
eaves. 


The rain-deadened roar of traffic from 
below, 
Reverberates against the streaming 
lass— 
And muffled hoot of road-craft, eerie, 
slow, 
Like warning fog-horns of land-ships 
that pass. 


Now cold, gray dusk insidiously creeps 
in, 
The pouring night blots out the 
smoky town, 
Where darkness stills the jangling 
urban din — 
A dreadful lonely quietude closes 
down. 


Two Songs 
By Florence Rhea Talley 


When daffodils stand in a grass-green 
bowl, 
Like fluted, golden bells, 
They have more of heaven than all 
those petted, 
Pampered blooms the florist sells. 


For orchids whisper, “My price is 
dear.” 
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HIS poetry was selected by the 
staff of the John Marshall High 
School Record, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, as representative of the material 
produced there. One outstanding poem 
is taken from every issue of this year, 
through April. The first is, for obvious 
reasons, unnamed. 
—Walter F. Beverly, Adviser. 
—Hamilton Enslow, Editor-in-Chief. 


But the daffodils sing out, “Spring is 


here!” 


Autumn Lament 
By Everett Anderson 


I stood upon the river’s bank 

Watching the leaves float by. 

Presently I saw a prettier one. 

It moved steadily towards me 

And as it came nearby 

It seemed to pause—but 

(Only a moment), then passed on 

Resolutely. As it moved away, 

A desire for it came to me 

And I ran down to the water’s edge 

And reached—(it was too far out) 

Floating and moving unhurriedly 

With the current, it disappeared 

Around the river bend and 

A feeling of irretrievable loss possessed 
me. 


Be TOO os 
By Trevil La Touche 


There have been Christmases already, 
Astrea, 

(and there will be others, soo) 

when I did not stand before the tree 

with its little lights and tinsels 

and sing carols with you. . . . 

Next Christmas, perhaps 

this tree, these lights, I. . . 

I myself, Astrea, may not shine 

with little lights and tinsels. 

God has a way of stripping unsels 
from me. 

I am happy with you, Astrea, 

but O the lights and the tinsels. 

Touch my hand, Astrea. 

Let us kneel before the little paper 
Christ-child 

and say, God bless mother, and father 

and aunt Mamie. I didn’t like her . . . 

she’s dead now— 

so bless her. . . . 


See, Astrea. One would say that a simile 
passed across the face of the little 
paper Christ-child. Perhaps 

He knows, Astrea. 

But let us not brood— 

let us go and gather bouquets 

of the snow-petals. . . . 


Heritage 
By Hamilton Enslow 


She’s shown her steel in the stirring 
times 

Of the sight of the wrath of God. 

She’s given lover and husband and 
son— 

They lie beneath the sod. 

She’s paid the price of the nation’s life 

In sorrow and blood and tears. 

Her daughters receive her heritage, 

Untarnished throughout the years. 

Are they worthy? 

Their mettle awaits a test 

That must come as the years roll by, 

For the ways of men are wild and 
strange— 

They must own, and conquer, and die. 

I fear not the time of the coming trial; 

I know they’ll be staunch and true. 

They’ll stand the praof of disaster and 
death 

As their mothers were wont to do. 

Now, the ways of men are wild and 
strange— 

They must love, and woo, and win, 

And they'll find the girls of the South 
as dear 

As their mothers have ever been. 


Anthology 
By J. H. Kellogg 


The Springs I’ve known I see in dreams 

Each more lovely than the other; 

And as I sit and look back now, 

What do I have that they have given 
me? 

Only beauty of the trees, of the skies, 
and city streets. 

What stark beauty it all is... . 

Why do I wait and long for things 

I never can have: 

The years that 
return— 

The memories of romance, romance 

That never was but in my mind? 

Years have passed, leaving me but my 
dreams 

Of Spring and years I would recall, 

Bringing back all the beauties. 

All these things I review again 

And cherish in my dreams... . 


are gone never to 
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The Point System in Evaluating Junior 


S a rule, I am not so coy that I 
A insist upon being begged to do 


things which I can (physically 
and conscientiously) do. However, it 
required a great deal of coaxing to 
induce me to be so presumptious as to 
feel that my experience in using a point 
system for recognition of school jour- 
nalistic work deserves to be put in 
black and white. When I offered the 
objection that I am a mere baby in the 
field, my coaxer was clever enough to 
use that fact as a reason for my writing 
an article on the subject, saying that 
ic would “encourage other beginners.” 
So, it is with the hope of being over- 
looked by “grown-ups” and of encour- 
aging those who have not yet inaugu- 
rated a definite system of accrediting 
work done on school publications that I 
tell of my meager steps toward giving 
credit where it is due (and so often 
lacking). 

It happens that in our school, letters 
and banners are awarded for athletic 
accomplishments; citizenship awards 
are given to the most serviceable stu- 
dents in the home-rooms and the 
school; and those who do outstanding 
work in dramatics have the coveted 
privilege of appearing in the annual 
school performance. But what credit 
goes to those who publish the school 
paper? For some time I realized that 
the school activity which requires most 
work and time from its participants 
was the one which received least public 
approbation. 

So, I set about to remedy, in some 
way, that situation, and I began won- 
dering how I might secure a bit of 
applause for the Lighthouse staff. As 
I have a mania for objective standards 
for judgment (since they appeal to the 
adolescent sense of fair play, and to 
mine also), I decided that a point sys- 
tem would be helpful in evaluating the 
services of members of the Press Club, 
in order to determine fairly the most 
serviceable of our would-be journal- 
ists, who might be, in some way, re- 
warded at the end of the year. 


FORTUNATELY, the editor-in-chief 

of the Lighthouse (who, of course, 
presides at the club meetings) is very 
considerate about accepting my sug- 
gestions and seeing that they are car- 
tied our. So, when I mentioned to Jean 
my plan, adding that we might in some 
way reward certain staff members, per- 
haps by sending them as club guests to 
the Columbia Convention (which we 
actually did), she brought up the mat- 
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Journalistic Work 


By NAN BELLE HELM 


Junior High Department 


This is the second of a series of 
articles for the Junior High Depart- 
ment, of which Miss Dorothy Shap- 
leigh is responsible. Miss Nan Belle 
Helm, the author, is the adviser of 
“The Lighthouse,” the newspaper of 
the Summit, New Jersey, Junior High 
School. 


Nan Belle Helm 


ter at our next meeting as a project 
to be voted upon and worked out with- 
in a week.—Incidentally, only a few 
days after I had first mentioned this to 
the editor-in-chief, our principal came 
to me and said he felt the newspaper 
staff should receive more approval. 
Mental telepathy? Maybe. Anyway, I 
told him we were considering a stand- 
ard for which we should welcome his 
suggestions and I should leave to him 
the decision concerning the type of 
recognition to be bestowed upon those 
with the highest rating according to 
the scale, after it had been completed. 

With no further suggestion from me, 
here is the result of the club members’ 
discussion: 


Attendance at all regular staff meet- 
ings, unless excused, 10 points. 

Assignment handed in on time, 20 
points. 

Volunteering for extra assignments, 
15 points. 

Neatness of manuscripts, 5 points. 

Attitude of helpfulness in club meet- 
ings, 10 points. 


Quality of contributions, grade of A, 
25 points; grade of B, 15 points. 

Spirit generated by timely editorials, 
10 points. 


AFTER the matter of grading the con- 


tributions was brought up, someone 
suggested that I be responsible for do- 
ing the grading; but somebody else 
(thanks to him!) objected, saying I 
was too busy, and made a motion that 
competent people from the club be 
chosen as a grading committee, who 
would hand the manuscripts to me for 
final approval. That plan was adopted 
and is now in use. Incidentally, the 
secretary, a very conscientious helper, 
keeps the record of those grades. 

Of course, you will agree that this 
system offers much room for improve- 
ment, next year and thereafter, but I 
am pleased with this initial step, at 
least, in accrediting the work of the 
staff; and when, at the end of the year, 
our principal requests a list of those on 
the staff who deserve whatever recogni- 
tion he plans to give them, we shall 
have definite criteria, instead of mere 
popularity, by which to choose those 
students, and in future years, perhaps, 
the incentive for expending much time 
and energy on the school newspaper 
will be greater. 


SIDELIGHTS ON INTERVIEWING 
(Continued from page 13) 


showing politeness and consideration. 

After you have secured your facts, 
thank your subject heartily and offer 
to let him see a proof of the interview 
before it is published. With this offer, 
you have proved polite, eager and con- 
siderate. 

Interviewing, in my opinion, is one 
of the greatest methods to overcome 
shyness, develop personality and pre- 
pare one for a journalistic career. We 
of the school journal are afforded one 
grand opnortunity to meet celebrities 
of the day. Under the capacity of a 
school -~er, you are far more wel- 
come than the reporter of the public 
daily. That is simply because the pop- 
ularity of most individuals at the pres- 
ent time rests in the hands of some of 
our unprofessional generation. 

To break away from the personal 
side, I might add that interviews have 
proven to be the most widely read ma- 
terial of any journal. They will liven 
any paper, especially if the interviewer 
uses some discretion. 
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Editorials --- That Make For “Fair Play” 


Comment and Selections by Staff of “Cactus Chronicle,” Tucson, Arizona, Miss Alice L. Vail, Adviser 


N some schools the courses in physi- 
I cal education or military training 

are particularly distasteful to stu- 
dents, for one reason or another. This 
editorial was written with the idea of 
giving a “square deal” or extending the 
doctrine of “fair play” to the military 
instructor in T. H. S. 


“Honor to Whom Honor Is Due” 


AST year a young man newly grad- 

uated from the University of Ari- 
zona came to Tucson High School to 
instruct the boys of the knowledge born 
in some of the rudiments of a course 
as important as any in the institution, 
and in a learning that has been cele- 
brated for ages past. The officer and 
gentleman to whom we refer is Capt. 
Jonathan H. Michael. His pupils 
turned out to be a group of boys who 
had little or no military training, and 
that which they had been forced to 
learn was put into effect only after a 
good deal of persuasion, both moral 
and physical. The captain tried to 
establish a commendable morale and 
teach his pupils something about mili- 
tary. He succeeded singularly well, 
but still the study of military is not 
regarded in the proper light. It is 
thought of as something humorous, 
probably because the modern trend is 
toward pacifism, and the horrors of the 
lass war have been dimmed by the 
passage of a few years. Little credit 
has been given Captain Michael for 
establishing a military curriculum far 
superior to any taught before his ad- 
vent. The great majority of students 
here regard the course as unnecessary. 
Some wiseacres go so far as to point 
out that the United States, through 
compulsory military training in some 
of her schools, is guilty of an offense 
of which Germany was accused. The 
truth, however, is that it should be 
considered a privilege to be schooled 
in the ancient art. 

It has been proved that a man with 
complete military training has more 
chance of living through four years of 
a war such as the last than one with 
insufficient training has of living 
through three months of the combat. 
If a better reason than this is desired 
to prove that the study of military is 
beneficial, it is found in the answer to 
the following question: Who is ex- 
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pected to have both initiative and abil- 
ity for handling any emergency? A 
leader of men is admired everywhere 
and making competent leaders is one 
of the aims of the course. 

So when the Captain makes his force 
dress in a standard fashion, and drills 
the diminutive army for an hour, the 
proceeding should not be looked on 
askance, but the men involved should 
be regarded as future leaders and 
treated as such, and the Captain should 
be regarded with the utmost admira- 
tion and esteem for building men out 
of callow youths. 


ONTESTS of any kind with this 
school, more than three times the 
size of T. H. S., always arouse the 

fighting spirit of faculty and students 
alike. A desire of the editor is here 
expressed that this keen spirit of com- 
petition may never carry the members 
of T. H. S. beyond the bounds of “fair 


play” or courtesy. 


Be Friendly Enemies 


ay HE traditional rivalry that has exist- 

ed between the studen: body of 
Tucson Senior High School and the 
members of Phoenix Union High 
School will come to its yearly climax 
today when the teams of those respec- 
tive schools clash in battle on the grid- 
iron of the university. Win, lose, or 
draw, every Tucson player should re- 
member that, above all, good sports- 
manship is essentially a part of our 
high school reputation. Before, dur- 
ing, and after the game let nothing 
occur that will mar the good name that 
has been built up through years of fair 
play. 

The spirit of competition that is 
present between these two schools has 
existed for years. There is nothing 
wrong with this state of affairs, for ri- 
valry engenders a host of remarkably 
good characteristics. What should be 
stressed and remembered, however, is 
that the Phoenicians are the guests of 
the city, and it is our duty, and should 
be our pleasure, to show them what 
real hospitality is. To fight them on 
the field of sport is commendable, but 
let us be friendly enemies when we 
come in contact with them socially. 

This year we want to extend our 
heartiest good wishes to the Coyotes 


who have journeyed to the Old Pueblo, 
and show them that we are in reality— 
friendly enemies. 


HIS editorial places, and indeed 
admirably, the value of contests 
exactly where that value should 

be placed—not in victory but in the de- 
velopment gained in the actual compe- 
tition. Too often a lack of “fair play” 
is found in contests because the glory 
of winning is valued more than the 
growth of the individual who partakes. 


“What Price Glory” 


“If you can meet with Triumph and 
Disaster 

And treat those two imposters just 
the same... .” 


HIS editorial is written with no 
thought of having an _ original 
theme. If fact, the subject is as old as 
t'me itself, and has been dealt with by 
numerous writers on many occasions. 
The two lines from Kipling’s famous 
“If” express the central idea effectively. 
No, the subject is not new; however, 
the facts remain the same; old or new, 
truth cannot be gainsaid. Triumph is 
a condition that exists only because of 
ability to accomplish an end, or be- 
cause of a streak of good luck. When 
triumph itself is an end, there is some- 
thing radically wrong. On the other 
hand, disaster is just the opposite. 
There is no dishonor in being beaten 
when one has done his best, and to 
win seems also, in the final analysis, a 
rather doubtful standard of judgment. 
The students of Tucson High School 
take pride in having this institution of 
learning renowned for some reason or 
other. The easiest way to do this is, 
of course, to be better than some other 
school. This is a justifiable attitude. 
There is nothing wrong with it. How- 
ever, carried too far, it is detrimental to 
the welfare of the school and of all 
the students. To think of nothing but 
the winning of glory will in time lead 
to a perverted idea regarding the im- 
portance of contests. In the end in- 
stead of having in existence a spirit of 
fair play and honesty, which is far 
more important than winning all the 
contests that were ever devised, there 
will come an overwhelming desire to 
beat the other, no matter what the 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Handicapped! 


“Ghe Problems Encountered in a “Gwo-Session School Discussed 


HOSE who undertake publish- 
ing a school newspaper under 
two-session conditions take for 

their motto, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, “We will overcome all obstacles 
cheerfully.” The students and advisers 
of “The Lincoln Log” of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, adopted this attitude at the 
beginning. Figuratively speaking, ever 
since, the fight has been on. The paper 
has sold well; it is solvent; but it can 
scarcely compete with those produced 
under more favorable conditions. 

What are the major obstacles? In 
our case the most formidable is a mini- 
mum number of school activities; there 
is little or no place for student groups 
to meet or “act.” This means a dearth 
of that news which is easiest to get. 
Secondly, our very short school day 
has the psychological effect of making 
“overtime” work, such as real search 
for news, a distinct burden on the 
shoulders of the board, be they ever so 
willing. There is no room regularly 
free for instruction in the principles 
of journalism, a fact which affects the 
quality of our output. Of course, there 
is no office in which to accumulate 
materials for work. At the beginning 
no one realized a fifth problem, how 
to interest the younger afternoon ses- 
sion students. We counted upon their 
loyalty, forgetting that they had no 
visible reason for being loyal. There 
was nothing much in the paper about 
them or by them. 

FTER one year of experience the 

two advisers, one in charge of the 
news and one promoting the advertis- 
ing, realized that certain new policies 
must be adopted in view of the difficult 
conditions. Since adoption, these have 
proved most advantageous. They fol- 
low: 

1. All editors and reporters must 
be doing high-grade English work in 
class. In general, this reduces the 
amount of revision, when we have no 
place to work. Even our printer has 
no free desk room. 

2. Members of the advertising staf 
must be in the morning session. Experi- 
ence has proved that older pupils are 
most reliable as workers, most diplo- 
matic as solicitors, and at least within 
teach of the adviser. 

3. There should be a faculty adviser 
in charge of a circulating board of sev- 
en seniors. In practice, this adviser 
supervises the collection of the large 
number of half-yearly and monthly 
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By RUTH EVERETT 


Tenacity! 

We admire the tenacity which 
Miss Everett and her staff have 
shown in publishing a newspaper 
in a high school where there is 
a two-session day. 


subscriptions in the eighty class rooms 
of each session. We sell about two 
thousand copies monthly. 

4. At least one page of the paper 
should be prepared by the afternoon 
session for that group. An English 
teacher in the afternoon session should 
supervise the work. This would in- 
crease the sales by making the paper 
more popular. 

S a result this year we have four 

advisers, working in co-operation. 
They employ over fifty pupils in get- 
ting the news, soliciting the advertising, 
selling the paper to two sessions. Nec- 
essarily the heaviest responsibility falls 
on the adviser of the morning session 
who is in charge of news, but the office 
has lightened her schedule in conse- 
quence. Each adviser has much to try 
his nerves. 

The first Monday of each month the 
editorial board of the morning session 
meets to plan and discuss the next issue 
just as every other high school board 
does, I imagine. Two days later at a 
general staff meeting, each morning 
session editor assigns work to four re- 
porters. This occasion is always amus- 
ing because it occurs in an anteroom 
off our auditorium stage; everyone has 
to stand. Here we have to fight the gen- 
eral tendency to hurry away. Just four 
days later the material is due. 

Meantime the morning session advis- 
er notifies the other advisers of the day 
when their copy must be submitted. 
Since the advertising board is constant- 
ly at work, it is regularly ahead of time 
with its “copy” and “dummy.” During 
that week, representatives are solicit- 
ing sales in each session room and re- 
porting total sales to the floor man- 
agers on the circulating board. And the 
afternoon press board is rounding up 
its original material. 

The afternoon session adviser is 
asked to fill one page (four columns) 
with “anything that will interest her 
readers.” Since these pupils have only 
three activities, an orchestra, a vocal 
class, a junior dramatic society, there 
is little news. This adviser has formed 


an enterprising Press Club which meets 
one period a week in the morning. 
About sixteen interested, good English 
students, recommended by the English 
faculty, do the work. They plan the 
page around a central idea each month. 
For instance, September was the month 
to welcome incoming classes; October 
was Halloween; November Thanksgiv- 
ing, and December Christmas. Some 
times they “scare up” a good cartoon. 
They have learned to dig up every 
available bit of news. For the rest they 
use their ingenuity. Someone has start- 
ed “Our Own Thriller,” a burlesque 
that is a clever comment on many mov- 
ies. There are always original editor- 
ials, poems, a “Heard in the Hall” col- 
umn and now special attractions are 
springing up, like cross word puzzles. 
The quality of writing is very good, a 
pleasant change from the impersonal 
statements of fact on other pages. 


HE second Monday all copy but the 

“ads” is due. It is corrected and 
edited by the morning editors in the 
adviser’s home. Then all copy is car- 
ried to the printer. Three days late: 
all the copy is proofread and pasted on 
the dummy by the morning board of 
“noble seniors.” Seated about a large 
table, the editors assemble one page, 
each selecting their articles from the 
“pot” in the center. An amazing 
amount can be done in record time this 
way. No page is pasted until page one 
is done, leads and all. This means that 
the afternoon board does not see its 
page until it is made up; there is no 
time to do otherwise. 


Page proofs are read by the two edi- 
torial boards, the news advisers and the 
office. It ought to be flawless, but it 
certainly is not. Still, as our machinery 
improves, we hope for greater accuracy 


and finish. 


Our paper has greatly increased the 
student interest in Lincoln. Because 
our news is not too fresh, the afternoon 
session’s page is the best read and the 
best liked. To a man, the morning 
session reads what the afternoon ses- 
sion writes, and vice-versa. Our sub- 
scription keeps up very well in each 
session. Twice because of record sub- 
scriptions we have been able to supply 
a six-page paper for five cents. When 
business conditions improve, we shall 
give the afternoon session two pages 
regularly and fill four with morning 
session news. 
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Voices of A Cappella Members 
Give Effect of Organ Notes 


Singing Without Accompaniment Is Difficult Task, Requiring Faithful Practice, 


Scarab Reporter Learns While Listening to Rehearsal 


By Harry Volk 

It was Wednesday afternoon at the 
end of the ninth period (to be exact, 
2:45 o'clock) when I entered room 439. 
My mission was to learn all about the 
A Cappella Club—what it is and how 
it functions. 

Room 439 when I entered was filled 
with boys—at least 25 of them—boys 
of all sizes and ages, 
but mostly juniors and 
seniors. For the 
A Cappella Club is an 
honor society, and 
membership is open 
only to pupils that 
have sung in the Glee 
Club and the voice 
culture classes. The 
boys were in groups of 
four or five, chatting 
about basketball, the 
coming spring football 
practice, and track team prospects. 

Then Mrs. Park, voice culture teach- 
er and sponsor of the club, entered, 
went over to the grand piano that 
stands in one corner of the room, and 
rapped for order. At once the noise 
subsided, and the boys settled down 
for 45 minutes of hard vocal work. 
Yes, vocalizing may be hard work, I 
discovered. 


Sing Old Love Song 


First a black-covered folder was 
passed out to the now quiet and at- 
tentive boys. It contained copies of 
the songs that the club was practicing. 
Then Mrs. Park struck a chord, and 
the first tenors, second tenors, first 
basses, second basses began softly to 
hum their respective pitch notes. 

When each had his tone, they began 
to sing that beautiful, old-fashioned 
love song, “Sylvia,” by Ollie Speaks. 
In the small room the voices sounded 
much like organ music in a vacant 
church. There was the same deep 
resonant tone apparent. For a mo- 
ment everything went beautifully. 
Then suddenly Mrs. Park gave the 
“cut-off” sign. The class stopped in 
unison. (Good team work, I thought.) 

“Now, you boys brought in that last 
word too soon,” Mrs. Park explained 
to the second basses. 

Once again the club started at the 
lift of her hand, and this time the 
club sang flawlessly. 


“Arsenal 


berger. 


land, Ohio. 
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In “A Cappella” the writer’s style 
is refreshing, and the facts are pre- 
sented with originality. 
ture was selected by the staff of the 
Cannon” 
sponsorship of Miss Ella Sengen- 
It appeared in March 5 
issue of “East Tech Scarab,” Cleve- 
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For 45 minutes the boys practiced 
on the same song. They didn’t seem 
to. mind it, either. 


Boys Are Just Boys 
Suddenly the bell rang and I found 


that the singers were real boys, after 
all. They breathed sighs of relief, put 
their folders on the instructor’s desk 
with amazing dispatch, 
and made a rush for 
the door. But one 
couldn’t blame them 
for that, considering 
how the sun was shin- 
ing outside. 

Club Organized in 

November 

The club was or- 
ganized here last No- 
vember I was told by 
Mrs. Park after the 
session was over. It 
had started out to sing choral music 
unaccompanied, one of the most diff- 
cult of all musical feats. But its suc- 
cess has been remarkable, say music 
critics. 


This fea- 


under __ the 


So far the club has made three pub- 
lic appearances. The first came when 
it sang carols in the halls last Christ- 
mas. 


Sang at Commencement 


“The singing in the halls made such 
a favorable impression that the fac- 
ulty requested the club to sing again 
at commencement,” Mrs. Park said. 
“Shortly afterwards we were requested 
to repeat the performance in an audi- 
torium program.” 


The members now in the club are 
as follows: 


First tenors: Frank Knause, Roy 
Farizel, George Greuhle, Cyril Mc- 
Intyre, and George Vrcan. Second 
tenors: James Cerney, Carl Graber, 
Leonard Mehlman, Ralph Peca, John 
Vanek, and Elmer Vorisek. First 
basses: Edward Armen, Ralph Bown- 
ing, William Galen, Richard Palmer, 
and Leo Zitzman. Second basses: 
Alex Domonskos, Elmer Martin, Rob- 
ert Jones, Art McLeod, Glenn Rich- 
mond, Oscar Roman, Stanley Uscini- 
wics, and Dan Zagorcich. Willis Metz- 
dorf, Michael Biro, Charles Lang, Wal- 
ter Le Var, and Steve Czarnicki. 


THE UNKNOWN HORSEMAN 
(Continued from page 15) 

“A little after midnight.” 

“Heavens, how long have I been rid- 
ing,” muttered the unknown. When he 
spoke, his mouth twisted to one side 
with a scornful air. 

“But,” continued Don Carlo, looking 
at him intently, “who are you and what 
do you want?” 

“Who I am, no one need know. 
What I want? Shelter for the night,— 
to resc, in order to be able to start at 
dawn. Whether this arrangement 
pleases you or not—I remain!” Say. 
ing this, he leaped from his horse, 
causing his spurs and the tip of his 
sword to ring on the stone pavement. 
In doing this, his cloak fell to the 
ground. Federigo, terrified, lifted the 
lantern as though to see him better. 


“You are wounded,” exclaimed Don 
Carlo. From the top of the unknown’s 
right shoulder, a rivulet of blood 
flowed down his coat. 


“Ah, that is naught. In the heat of 
the struggle, I had not even noticed it. 
The girl’s relatives are to blame. They 
will never draw their swords again. 
They, too, received their share! Have 
you a bandage?” 

Federigo ran inside to look for 
some bandages. The unknown put his 
aim around the horse’s neck; it seemed 
as though he found it hard to remain 
standing. He _ smiled sarcastically. 
Then, as though he were talking to 
himself: 

“For her love, I forgot my duty. The 
punishment that followed—I deserved. 
Yet without her, I feel that my life 
will be short. Do not be surprised at 
my words,” he said to Don Carlo, “she 
was beautiful; her golden, blonde hair 
framed her face like a wreath; her eyes 
were of the color of the sky and of the 
depth of the sea; her lips were as soft 
and red as the petals of a rose! We 
loved each other! The night was dark 
and all was ready for our flight. 
Around the dwelling, there reigned a 
mysterious silence. Suddenly, as if by 
a signal, well-armed friends and rela- 
tives sprang from the bushes. How 
many were there? I do not know. With 
this sword, still stained with blood, I 
started to strike blows right and left. 
They shrieked with pain as my well- 
aimed blows felled them to the ground 
like so many wounded animals! The 
other people of the village, hearing 
the clashing of the swords, came out 
and joined the fray. I was lost! I 
leaped to my horse and rode into the 
night with the villagers at my heels! 
I heard the echoes of their shrieks 
melt away into the night as I kept on 
over fields and meadows, through val- 
leys and over mountains! Away! 
Away! We went as fast as the wind 
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‘though we were banged by the temp- 
est; blinded by the snow. What vil- 
lages did we pass? I do not know. 
How many miles did we travel? Who 
can tell? Then, we came to an immense 
plain that was covered with a soft blan- 
ket of snow. We crossed it, I saw a 
ligh:, and here we are! Who am I to 
thank? The demon, my horse or my 
sword?” 

“Glory be to Heaven!” murmured 
Federigo, moving back a step. Don 
Carlo, coming forward, said: 

“How can you speak that way, for- 
getting the Divine Providence while 
we are still doting on your presence 
here?” 

“Do I frighten you?” 

“Neither you, nor your sword can 
frighten two honest men. What makes 
us tremble is your boldness in telling 
your story and your not realizing that 
it was the Divine Providence that guid- 
ed you safely here! That is the only 
thing that intimidates us.” 

“But you forget, sir, that I owe my 
life to my horse and my sword and 
that without them. I should have per- 
ished at the hands of my enemies. That 
would have been the outcome, I assure 
you.” 

“You think that because you escape 1 
death in that struggle that death had 
forsaken you? On the contrary, it has 
followed you, walked by your side, and 
accompanied you here to this castle!” 

“To a castle? Pray, Sire, in which 
castle have I the honor to be in?” 


“In Calergi Castle, in the middle of 
Lake Sebinus.” 

“Sire ” sadly murmured the un- 
known, shocked at hearing these words 
and realizing what an ordeal he had 


been through. 
“Sire Tee Bea 


“You have galloped, for ten miles, 
on the snow-covered ice of the lake, 
where no one would dare to tread for 
fear of being drowned. That is what 
you have just done! 

“Tell me. To whom do you owe your 
thanks, if not to the Divine Providence 
-~ conducted you safely to our cas- 
tle?” 

The horse-man rested his head 
against the arm that was around the 
horse’s neck. His face was pale and 
his lips trembled convulsively. The 
wind had stopped blowing, the snow 
also had ceased to fall and the sky was 
clearing rapidly. 

“But while we were talking,” said 
Don Carlo, “we forgot that you were 
wounded and tired. Let us go into the 
mission; I think the fire is still burning 
there. Lean on our shoulders.” 

The unknown sat down with a thump 
and mumbled: 


“My wound! My fatigue!” 
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While Don Carlo bandaged his 
right shoulder, he painfully raised his 
lead brought his hand to his heart 
and said: 

“Sire, I have another more cruel 
wound whose lips are still as fresh as 
a rose; it is a wound that will never 
heal! If you should ever ride along 
the mountain road or the road that 
runs along the shore—if you should 
ever meet the one who is dearest to me, 
will you give her this message. Tell 
her that it was her love that carried 
me safely across that icy plain.” Then 
in a feebler tone of voice: 

“Tell her that I consider her tears 
as precious as pearls; that I do not want 


pearls on my grave but that I do want 
her to smile!” Taking two small gold 
and enamel miniatures from the pocket 
of his coat, he gave them to Don Carlo. 
Then springing up, his legs stretched 
ouc, his spurs pointed to the ground 
and his glassy eyes staring at some dis- 
tant object, the unknown horseman 
fell back rigid . . . forever. 

Dor Carlo and Federigo, whose 
hearts were filled with pity, knelt in a 
silen* prayer for the departed rider. 

The last clouds drifted away; the 
stars illuminated the sky with their bril- 
liant light and on the horizon, far o’er 
the mountains, streaks of roseate hue 
appeared announcing the dawn. 


Gold Keys Awarded to Faculty Advisers 
For Outstanding Publications Leadership 


ONTINUING the plan _ estab- 
lished officially at the Sixth An- 
nual Convention of the C.S.P.A., 

gold keys indicating outstanding work 
in the field of school publications were 
awarded to six advisers at the conclud- 
ing meeting of the 1931 convention. 
Those honored by their associates 
through the association are, Margaret 
Sullivan, South High School, Myra 
McCoy, Lincoln High School, and 
Clara Ewalt, School of Education, 
Western Reserve University, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Rowena Harvey, South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana; Marion E. O’Neil, Central High 
School, Paterson, N. J., and Elizabeth 
Rosengarten, Normal School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

As stated at the first presentation in 
1931, this award is made on the basis 
of outstanding work, either in the pre- 
ceding year or over a period of years, 
to those who have helped to advance 
the interests of school publications and, 
in particular, the work of the C. S. P. A. 
The latter is not essential, however, 
for one key was given in 1931 to Clyde 
R. Miller, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, 
whose influence in that city caused the 
establishment of many new publica- 
tions and improved those already being 
published. It is expected that in mak- 
ing the awards, at least during the early 
years of this practice, particular con- 
sideration will be given to those whose 
work and influence has assumed a na- 
tional character, either directly or 
through general influence. 

To quote from the first announce- 
ment appearing in the School Press 
Review, May, 1930: “The purpose of 
this award is to focus public and school 
attention on the continuous unselfish, 
and, in the majority of cases, unreward- 
ed work, of the large group of members 


of the teaching profession who give of 
their time and energy, unstintedly, year 
after year, to the betterment, encour- 
agement and advancement of school 
publication work, and whose only hope 
of recognition is the reflected glory of 
@ prize winning paper. To see one’s 
work receive national honors, is in it- 
self a worthy satisfaction, but where the 
school may show a cup, medal or cer- 
tificate as an indication of the standing 
of its publication, the faculty adviser, 
to whose energy and inspiration the 
paper owes much of its success, has no 
tangible or personal evidence of his 
work, 


“It is hoped that this key may stand 
for a degree of accomplishment in this 
phase of allied-curricular activities, 
that will be as significant and outstand- 
ing as other awards for scholastic or 
professional achievement.” 


ARGARET M. SULLIVAN is ad- 

viser to the South High School 
Beacon, South High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, formerly president of the Cleve- 
land Association of Journalism Teach- 
ers and of the Ohio Association of 
Teachers of School Journalism. Her 
work has been recognized in her own 
city and in school publication circles 
as of high quality. Her methods have 
set the standards which have been fol- 
lowed by many other advisers and 
schools, and she has given freely of 
her time to the cause of school publi- 
cations. 


HE adviser to the Lincoln Log, 

Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Myra L. McCoy, has also been 
president of the Cleveland Association 
of Teachers of School Journalism and 
during the past year made a signal con- 
tribution to the public presentation of 
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school publication work and practices, 
when she prepared an exhibit which 
was shown at the N. S. P. A. conven- 
tion in Cleveland, at the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association Conven- 
tion in New York City, in March, at 
the National Education Association 
Convention, and it will be used at Co- 
lumbia University during the 1931 
Summer Session. 


CLARA C. EWALT is faculty adviser 

of the Journal of the School of Ed- 
ucation of Western Reserve University. 
This is one of the leading Teachers 
College publications written and edited 
by students published in America. Miss 
Ewalt is instructor in journalism in the 
School of Education and has had a 
large part in creating and maintaining 
interest in school journalism among 
teachers and pupils in Cleveland and 
throughout Ohio. She is a pioneer in 
four fields of school journalism— 
teachers college, senior high school, 
junior high school and elementary. She 
has also given much time and thought 
to the development of the Teachers 
College section of the C. S. P. A. and 
has written many articles for the School 
Press Review, of which she is an asso- 
ciate editor. 


HEREVER school press associa- 
tions hold their meetings one may 
find Rowena Harvey, adviser to the 
South Side Times, South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Miss 
Harvey also prints the school publica- 


tions of her city and the School Press 
Review. She also does most of the 
printing for the C. S. P. A. in the print 
shop established and run by her in 
connection with her many duties in 
Fort Wayne. She is a contributor to 
several publications and holds offices 
in the leading press associations. 


MARION E. O’NEIL is adviser to 

the Spectator, Central High 
School, Paterson, New Jersey, associ- 
ate editor of the School Press Review 
and a member of the advisory commit- 
tee of the C. S. P. A. She has been 
continuously active in the work of the 
Association and is an authority on and 
crictic of school magazines. 


O Miss Elizabeth Rosengarten, ad- 
viser to the Norm, Philadelphia 
Normal School, must go much of the 
credit for the recent development of 
the Teachers College-Normal School 
section of the C. S. P. A. She has car- 
ried on an extensive correspondence 
with the schools in this group over a 
period of several years and has as- 
sumed entire charge of the sectional 
meetings at the annual convention. Her 
magazine is outstanding in its field 
and has a professional as well as a stu- 
dent written flavor most difficult to 
achieve but possible to accomplish. 
We welcome these advisers and wear- 
ers of the key to that small but growing 
company which is making the way for 
future advisers easier by the work they 
are accomplishing at present. 


Journalism Requires College Education 


Philadelphia Editor Strikes Keynote of Journalism Week at Columbia, Mo. 


By EUGENE D. RICH 
School of Journalism, U. of Mo. 


RED FULLER SHEDD, editor of 
fF the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
and one of the leaders in the new 
movement among editors for college- 
trained journalists, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers during Journalism Week 
at the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri, May 4 to 9. 

“I want to say to you most emphati- 
cally,” he said, “that the newspaper or- 
ganization today is looking to schools 
of journalism for its new supply of ma- 
terial for its operating force, first and 
foremost because they are of the col- 
lege and because they require the es- 
sentials of college training of the mind 
as the foundation for their instruction 
in the art of journalism. I want to par- 
ticularly impress upon your minds that 
there is a reason behind these courses 
of liberal arts, these cultural courses, 
collectively and separately, and that 
this reason has a direct application and 
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significance in the specific courses in 
journalism which are to follow.” 

Girls and boys still in high school 
and ambitious of following a career in 
the newspaper world, may well to take 
to heart what Shedd said. He is pres- 
ident of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors and has had years of ex- 
perience along the lines which he 
speaks. 

“The newspaper reading public is not 
what it used to be,” Mr. Shedd con- 
tinued. “It is more intelligent, and it 
is growing more intelligent each year. 
We must make newspapers which are 
competent to serve the news interest of 
the majority of the people. 

“The education of the newspaper 
man is never completed. He studies 
and learns forever, or until his job is 
done and his last assignment is cov- 
ered. But colleges and universities and 
schools of journalism can till and pre- 


pare the basic ground.” 


In the matter of training for the pro- 
fession of journalism Mr. Shedd said, 
“The immediate relation of political 
science, of sociology in its various 
phases, to the problem of government 
and of the relation of the citizen to his 
government, federal, state and local, 
are obvious. And the courses in sci- 
ence and the arts, in literature, the 
whole round of this cultural course, 
while properly but the beginning of 
education for newspaper service, are 
calculated to induce the student to 
think, to think independently of the 
class room and the books, and the abil- 
ity to think is the essential equipment 
of the newspaper worker. 


“If there has been and is today a 
weakness in the processes of education 
of young men and women for news- 
paper service, it is the failure of these 
young men and women to appreciate 
the essential values of the cultural 
courses which were precedent to their 
specific courses in journalism, to re- 
gard them as necessary evils, obstacles 
placed in the way of their more rapid 
progress toward newspaper achieve- 
ment, rather than as stepping stones 
to the path of their desired achieve- 
ment and progress.” 


In closing, Shedd, who had been 
speaking on “Education for Journal- 
ism,” said that he was trying to con- 
vince the students that college-trained 
mentality is the essential preliminary 
to the specific study of the art of news- 
paper service. He said that he was also 
attempting to convince the publishers 
and editors who were present that the 
School of Journalism which builds 
upon the well-taught and well-learned 
college course—specific training in 
journalistic principle and _practice— 
offers them something that their news- 
paper service, if it shall be adequate to 
serve the demand of the newspaper- 
reading public, cannot afford to ignore 
and do without. Shedd said that the 
newspaper organization today is look- 
ing to the journalism schools for its 
new supply of editorial forces. 


There were many other speakers 
during the week. Among these were 
Robert P. Scripps of the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers; Prof. Ralph D. Casey, 
director of the department of Journal- 
ism of the University of Minnesota; 
H. J. Haskell, editor of the Kansas 
City Star; Dr. C. C. Wu, minister from 
the Republic of China to the Unued 
States; Drew Pearson, Washington 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun; 
Prof. Lawrence Murphy, director of 
the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Leo R. Sack, 
Washington correspondent for the 
Ohio group of Scripps-Howard news- 


papers. 
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A Unit in Humor 


HAT school publications should 

look to commercial magazines and 

newspapers for guidance is nat- 
ural. That they should imitate those 
practices of commercial periodicals pe- 
culiarly unsuited to the scholastic field 
is unfortunate. Yet the school press 
has consistently followed commercial 
usages in its humor, with uniformly 
undesirable results. 

In the scholastic publications of 1931 
one finds much stale material, borrowed 
from “College Humor,” “Life,” etc. 
Many _ objectionable “nationality,” 
“prohibition” and “opposite sex” jokes 
are there. Even the jokes of my child- 
hood are there. About the only thing 
missing is genuine school humor. 

The responsibility for the solution of 
this problem of the joke department 
rests with the faculty adviser. Students 
cannot write original jokes and humor- 
ous familiar essays unless they are 
taught to do so by a faculty sponsor 
who can himself compose humorous 
material. 


ACULTY advisers may be interested 
in the experiences of one Columbia 

Scholastic Press Advisers’ Association 
member in working out the answer to 
the humor question. Miss Uptodate, as 
we shall call her, who sponsors a prize- 
winning C. S. P. A. magazine, has nev- 
er been satisfied with the humor sec- 
tion. Some time ago, she discovered, in 
the January, 1931, issue of “Writer’s 
Digest,” a professional periodical for 
authors, “The Step-by-Step Building 
of a Joke,” by G. A. Posner, contribu- 
tor to “College Humor,” “Life,” 
“Judge” and other commercial humor 
publications. 

Proceeding to “read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest” the information se- 
cured, Miss Uptodate presented to two 
English classes of more than average 
ability the following composition unit 
in school humor: 

1. Class Period: Definition of terms 
and discussion of real humor. 

2. Class Period: “Step-by-Step 
Building of a Joke,” presented and an- 
alyzed by teacher. 

3. Class Period: Selections from 
Stephen Leacock and Arthur Guiter- 
man. Presented by teacher, analyzed 
by class. 

4. Two Period Homework Assign- 
ment: Original theme consisting of 
some original school jokes or a humor- 
ous familiar essay or humorous verse. 
An editorial on humor. 
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By GERTRUDE L. TURNER 


5. Class Period: Analysis of material 
submitted. This material was presented 
by the teacher and analyzed by the 
classes, under her guidance. Copied 
jokes were detected at once. 

6. Reassignment of 4. 

7. Presentation of results. 

The following are clippings from 
the recent issue of the school magazine 
concerned. 


Originality Preferred 


There are many people who seem 
to take pleasure in making fun of some 
one else. We know, of course, that the 
person who brazenly brings some one 
into the spotlight in such a manner is 
exceedingly unpopular. 

Many of us have also heard the 
“wise-cracker” who does not base his 
jokes on a certain person but seems to 
think himself exceptionally witty. 
Wherever he is, he must have the cen- 
ter of the stage, all the attention, fin- 
ally concluding with a wide-mouthed 
laugh at his own cleverness. This type 
of humorist, however, does not “go 
over so big” with us either. 

The sort of joke teller I really enjoy 
is the type I believe most folks prefer. 
I like to hear some one tell jokes who 
does not recite old ones that we have 
all heard, or jokes which have a poor 
moral in them, the supposedly funny 
jokes which slam a race of people and 
make people laugh at them. There are 
enough good, wholesome jokes to be 
told without indulging in the vulgar 
ones. —Edith Hoffman, ’33. 
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A Collision a Day Keeps the 
Dogcatchers Away 
All was peaceful and beautiful. The 


sun shone down upon a goodly-sized 
town somewhere or other. All was 
jolly and happy on this fine spring day. 

Rumbling peacefully—if possible— 
down a certain street in this town 
ambled an immense Mack truck. Rat- 
tling down another street came a little 
Ford truck. Now it so happened that 
these two streets intersected in a peace- 
ful section of the peaceful town. It 
also happened that the trucks arrived at 
this intersection at about the same 
time, and as sometimes happens, they 
met somewhat combatively. Of course, 
the Ford received the worst end of the 
deal. Its poor little body was damaged 
so badly that the contents began to 
come out. The contents were—dogs, 
dogs, and more dogs. You see, it was 
a dogcatcher’s wagon. 


Such a howling and barking! All 
kinds of dogs ran all over the place. 
There were big, middle-sized, and small 
dogs; long and short-haired dogs; 
white dogs, black dogs, yellow dogs, 
brown dogs, and mixtures; all kinds, 
shapes, breeds and varieties—growling, 
barking, and whining—wended their 
way hither and thither. To make it 
worse, they stirred up a couple of cats 
and caused Peace, terrorized, to trav- 
erse to parts unknown. She returned 
only after the cats had finally escaped, 
and, then, very cautiously. As for the 
drivers—they were not injured but 
statements given to reporters by them 
were censored, for reasons unknown, 
but suspected fairly definitely. Taken 
as a whole, the dogs considered the 
accident highly beneficial and got up 
a petition for “Bigger and Better Acci- 
dents With Dogcatchers’ Vans.” Their 
campaign was enlivened through the 
use of slogans: 

“Accidents Are the Best Policies”; 

“An Accident In Time Saves Nine 
(More or Less)”; 

“A Collision a Day Keeps the Dog- 
catcher Away.” 

Because of the success of their cam- 
paign, many dogcatchers were put out 
of work; and that is one of the main 
causes of our unemployment situation. 

(Believe that and I'll tell you some 
more!) 

—Franklin Nunnamaker, ’32. 
ee 4 


The Truth Hurts 


Hafer (having class picture taken) — 
“Have I the right expression?” 

Photographer — “Perfectly natural, 
sir.” 


Hafer—“Well, quick then, it hurts 


my face.” 


* Ok Ok Ok 
Let Nature Serve Its Course 


Mr. S.—“Of what use to man is 
grafting?” 

S. R.—“‘Well, if you graft a cocoa 
plant upon a milkweed, and graft that 
upon a sugar cane, then graft the whole 
thing upon a fire bush, you will have 
hot chocolate.” 

i oe 


What If He Went to the Wrong Place 
Mr. Sohl—“When I was in the war I 


walked under a cannon while it was 
being fired. It made me deaf for the 
longest time and now I can’t tell good 
music when I hear it.” 

H. Hoose—“If you had walked in 
front of the cannon, you would have 
been hearing good music all the time.” 
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The Editor Looks Em Over 


Magazines 
(Continued from page 1) 


make-up and illustrations that we can- 
not pass them by without comment. 
They were the “Crazy-Quilt Number” 
and “The Covered Wagon Issue.” 
Both would make worthwhile additions 
to your exchange list. 


* * * 


Aviation plays an important part in 
the lives of the boys and girls of both 
junior and senior high schools. This is 
evidenced in the number of magazines 
that are devoted in theme and associa- 
tion with aviation. 

“Winging to Health” is the theme of 
the March issue of “The Pathfinder,” 
Washington Junior High School, 
Rochester, New York. Another junior 
high, Tilden, in Philadelphia, through 
“The Tildenite,” features the boys in 
the school who have made models, 
drawings for a glider, and an interview 
with Commander Byrd, accompanied 
with his signature. 


* * * 


In February, Old Hughes, Cincin- 
ati, Ohio, that has had a continuous 
record of publication from 1890, re- 
leased a delightful number on aviation 
with the following forward: 


Wings 


“The first venturesome heralds 
sweeping up from the South have 
brought with them the gentle breath of 
spring. Tiny specks of humanity, 
equipped only with seemingly frail 
wings, have braved a thousand wind- 
battered miles on their annual journey. 
Birds, so small, apparently so helpless, 
have taught man the first principles of 
aeronautics. For countless ages man 
has gazed at sailing, soaring creatures 
of the air, and visualized craft in which 
he, too, would challenge the wind. 
Heartbreaking failures resulted from 
the dreams until recently, when success 
at last crowned man’s efforts in avia- 
tion. 

February, when birds carol of 
spring’s return, is the birth month of 
many heroes, among them, Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh. This modest, 
earnest, idealistic aviator has innum- 
erable admirers, whom he has greatly 
influenced. The triumphant solo flight 
across the Atlantic was but the begin- 
ning of a notable series of events un- 
dertaken by young Colonel Lindbergh 
to utilize communication by air. Lind- 
bergh is the hero of the people, not 
because of his youth, his personality, or 
his accomplishments, but because he 
typifies American manhood in its high- 
est form. 

The skies belong to Youth; daring, 
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confident youth, which is measured, not 
in years, but in strength of soul. Old 
Hughes devotes this number to the in- 
spiration and ingenuity of those youths 
who have made air traffic possible.” 


Newspapers 
(Continued from page 1) 
sylvania, High School, when a girl 
wrote an article, “Aren’t Boys Funny?” 
In the next issue “One of the Boys” 
replied with an article, “And What 
About Girls?” An idea of this nature 
certainly should increase reader in- 
terest if not carried too far. 


* * * 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, High School, is 


another school that caught the “crea- 
tive spirit” and has published a booklet 
of verse—“Central High School Poet- 
ry.” It contains 66 poems by thirty 
pupils, and the edition was printed in 
1,500 copies. 


* * * 


Appearing with new head type “The 
Clinton News,” New York City, has 
kept up with the times in typographical 
beauty. The heads are set in Metro 
type which is very readable. Another 
feature of this publication is the illus- 
trated scientific cartoon, entitled 
“Among Other Things.” Here such 
facts as the origin of name, pistol, and 
of the marimba as well as the statement 
that there are 6,225 windows in the 
Empire State Building that contain 
18,675 panes of glass are recorded and 
illustrated. 


Magazine Staff Turns to Mimeograph 


By ALICE CRAWLEY 
George Washington High School, Danville, Va. 


Grin at Adversity 


Forced by business depression to 
discontinue their literary publication, 
The Cavalier, Miss Alice Crawley, the 
adviser, and members of the staff 
published a mimeographed memory 
book which for originality, skill of 
composition and adherence to the 
technique of magazine composition 
stands well in the forefront of books 
of its class. We bow to those to whose 
work this book is due and we con- 
gratulate them in their heroic effort 
to retain their publication in the face 
of adversity. 


HE business depression, empha- 

sized by a strike in the cotton 

mills, called a halt in school ex- 
penditures last fall. The Cavalier, our 
school magazine, featuring the senior 
class in the last issue, had to be given 
up. The senior class felt themselves 
much afflicted until the business ad- 
viser suggested a memory book in lieu 
of the senior issue. 

The memory book became a reality 
May 8, Senior Day. The staff, ad- 
visers, stenographers, and printers in 
the school shop spent hours on this 
work, some tedious; some happy, as 
results began to show. The pictures 
of seniors were printed from last year’s 
junior cuts, except in the instance of 
the new pupils, when new pictures were 
made. The pages contain statistics, 
class papers, and drawings and were 
mimeographed with surprising clear- 


ness. The pages of “Who’s Who” had 


always proved of great interest and the 
seniors could not give this up. So again 
the pictures were printed, and the heads 
cut to fit bodies appropriately drawn 
by our cartoonist. The result was 
amusing if not realistic. 

After much cutting of stencils, run- 
ning of the mimeograph, cutting and 
pasting of pictures, the pages were 
ready. The cover, in the meantime, had 
been prepared in the print shop. It is 
of heavy green cover stock printed in 
gold, last year’s cut being used. Then 
came the fun of cutting and binding. 
The cover is so folded that the heads 
holding the leaves and covers are not 
seen, and the result is pleasing. Thus 
the memory book came into existence 
at the cost of sixty cents per copy. 

While the memory book was the out- 
growth of necessity and can not serve 
as a bond of union with other schools, 
yet it is more original and more per- 
sonal than the annual could ever hope 
to be. The class and the school express 
themselves as pleased, and the class is 
happy in its ability to meet an emerg- 
ency. 


Shop Prints Poetry 
One of the most interesting products 
of a school press came to us recently 


in the form of a volume called 
“Words” by Ne Plus, N. O. Moore in- 
structor of printing, Polytechnic High 
School Print Shop, Riverside, Cal. Mr. 
Moore has printed a collection of verse 
from his own pen, set it up in the print 
shop and bound it in a most attractive 
manner. 
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Meet the Yell Leaders 


By Mary Helms 


This article, which appeared in the “Tour- 
nament Number” of the “Arsenal Cannon,” 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, is especially interesting to the 
students in that it not only introduces the 
yell leaders to the school, but it gives one a 
broader idea of the yell leade=’s job. Most 
of us think that all a yell leader has to do 
is get out on the floor and urge us to loze 
This 


article was written with the idea of expre:s- 


our voices in supporting the team. 


ing appreciation for the work of the yell 
leaders during the sporting season, as well 
as to create a desire in the hearts of some 
aspiring youths to work into the coveted po- 
sition. After reading this article, we must 
think not only of what the yell leader does, 
{ut what he IS. 
Warren McDermed. 
seer 

“Yea Tech, 

Yea Tech, 

T-e-c-h, Tech.” | 

Four enthusias- 

tic boys lead the 

excited crowd 

in this well 

known yell, the 

gun sounds, 

and the game 

is on. Of course 

you recognize 

the boys in the 

picture, but in case you are not for- 
tunate enough to know their names 
here they are, reading from left to 
right: Allan Berkowitz, Art Calvert, 
Lovell Bourne, and Eddie Brantner, 
Tech’s four well known yell leaders. 

You’ve seen them at games, you’ve 
watched them lead the crowd from one 
ye'l to another when Tech was on the 
short end of a considerably lopsided 
score; but have you ever thought of 
just what goes on behind the scenes in 
the yell-leading business, besides the 
boys appearing before a crowd one 
night a week and inspiring that same 
crowd to a yelling enthusiasm whether 
fortune smiles or frowns? 

Be it known then that the qualifica- 
tions of a yell leader are as high if not 
higher than those of any other student 
position in the school. You ask why? 
Because he is before the student body 
in every athletic gathering, a yell leader 
becomes known to the students and is 
watched constantly by pupils and fac- 
ulty alike. He must have good man- 
ners, he must be courteous, friendly, 
and good-natured at all times. At the 
games he must have the co-operation 
of the student fans, and he must meet 
with their approval before this can be 
accomplished. He must be big enough 
to realize that the attention paid him 
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by the crowd is only for the sake of 
be:ter cheering, and he must develop a 
poise which will make him better liked 
from every viewpoint. His scholarship 
mus: be satisfactory, must comply with 
the same eligibility rules as those of 
the players on any team. 

Any boy at Tech may try out and 
be accepted for the position of yell 
leade:. There is no class distinction; 
freshman, sophomore, junior, or senior 
may try out and be accepted. Seniors 
as a general rule make the best leaders; 
but why not try out while a freshman 
and work up until as a senior you are 
known as Tech’s best yell leader? 

Your roll teacher will be glad to take 
your application or you may hand it to 
the committee who has charge of choos- 
ing the yell leaders: Miss Thuemler, 

Mr. Bryan, and 
Mr. Paxton. 
Hard as a yell 
leader works 
and capable as 
he may be, he 
can do nothing 
if he does not 
have the co-op- 
eration of the 
students. And 
is it really too 
much to ask of 
those who are attending the games to 
assis: the yell leaders in every way 
possible? I think not. You intend 
to yell anyway, so why not give the 
yell leaders a break and yell under 
their direction for the greatest volume 
and the best effect on the team. 


EDITORIALS THAT MAKE FOR 
“FAIR PLAY” 
(Continued from page 20) 


cos: or what the methods. Possibly 
for a while victory will be obtained. 
For the sake of argument presume that 
victory will always belong to this high 
school. But is the cost of victory worth 
the results obtained, or has too much 
been sacrificed for the momentary sat- 
isfaction of defeating the opposing 
side? 


ATHER a keen criticism of the 
student council body, of which 
the editor is himself a member, 

for not bringing amendments to the 
student body constitution before that 
body for approval. “Fair play” toward 
the many on the part of the few is 
urged here. 
What’s The Matter? 

ALTHOUGH the student council has 

been doing some exceptionally fine 
work during this year, there is yet 


much to be accomplished. For in- 
stance, the most important business to 
be taken up by the solons of the school 
this term has been lightly put aside. 
Instead a large amount of oratorical 
ability and energy, that might be bet- 
ter expended otherwise, has been spent 
in trying to find a satisfactory solution 
to the student smoking problem, the 
law governing which is nowhere to be 
found. 

The “most important business” that 
was spoken of in the foregoing para- 
graphs pertains to the amendments to 
the constitution, which were drawn up 
at the beginning of the year, passed 
by the council, and as yet have not 
been voted on by the student body as 
a whole. It seems that this is an en- 
tirely unbusinesslike, not to say unjust, 
way in which to run the school. For 
more than a semester this student body 
government has been administered un- 
der a constitution which was compiled 
to use in the government of a school 
which housed four classes; it has been 
directed by such actions as the council 
wished to take in order to pass and en- 
force laws, amendments, and resolu- 
tions. This course of action would be 
right and proper to pursue for a few 
weeks until a new basic set of laws could 
be formulated, but after the amend- 
ments have been drawn, voted on by 
the council, and approved by the ad- 
ministrative board of the school, it ap- 
pears that there is no reason for with- 
holding them from a general ballot. 


Ohio Advisers Meet 

Ohio advisers to school publications 
met at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Friday morning, April 10, as a 
part of the Ohio Educational Confer- 
ence held there April 10-12. The 
chief speaker was Sir Wilmott Lewis, 
Washington correspondent of the 
“London Times.” Local problems, the 
courses of study which the Journalism 
Association of Ohio schools is making, 
and the relation of newswriting to the 
English department, were discussed by 
Eldon Hill of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Oliver Matheny of Springfield 
High School, Springfield, Miss Mar- 
garet Sullivan of Cleveland, and Ed- 
ward A. Evans, editor of the “Colum- 
bus Citizen.” Miss Clara Ewalt, presi- 
dent of the Ohio journalism associa- 
tion, presided. 


We Appreciate the Sentiment... . 


“We have received the scoring sheet 
for ‘The Converser’ and we are very 
grateful for the careful summary given 
ic. We shall try to correct the mis- 
takes in the next issue.” 

Converse County High School, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 
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Here’s the Present Status of 


My dear Mr. Troxell: 

All directors of N. A. J. A., repre- 
senting every section of the United 
States, have replied to me regarding a 
federation between N. A. J. A. and 
C.S.P. A.A. They have unanimously 
rejected the federation and have unan- 
imously suggested that instead, C. S. 
P. A. A. become the eastern unit of 
N. A. J. A. The following letter from 
one of the directors summarizes the 
opinion of the group: 

Dear Miss McCoy: 

After carefully weighing each con- 
sideration offered by Mr. Troxell for 
the affiliation of N. A. J. A. and C. S. 
P. A. A., I have reached these con- 
clusions: 

N. A. J. A. is an older organization 
than is C. S. P. A. A.; has the greater 
number of members; is an independent 
organization under no direction from 
any college or university; is able to 
maintain itself financially without sub- 
sidy from any agency; is strictly profes- 
sional; has no  commercialization 
schemes behind its projects; has been 
organized and built up by teachers ac- 
tually and actively engaged in the work 
of advisers; has a definite set of ob- 
jectives set up for the next five years; 
has an organization already function- 
ing in nearly every state in the Union 
under a director whose business it is 
to keep in touch with every state or- 
ganization and with the national board; 
it has already made a definite contribu- 
tion to American education; and has 
gained the recognition of the great edu- 
cational organizations throughout the 
United States. 

c. S. P. A. A. has made some 
progress toward national organization 
but has attained a small membership 
chiefly in the eastern section of the 
United States; its influence is more 
definitely narrow for this reason; it has 
not aimed in its few years of existence 
to change the personnel of its directors 
and has, therefore, kept its influence 
too narrow; it has done good work in 
spreading the story of school journal- 
ism; it has rather generally, attempted 
some objectives in the field of publi- 
cations; it has some splendid workers 
who are actively engaged in the advis- 
ory work of school publications; it has 
not provided a scheme of organization 
that includes all sections of the United 
States. 

Therefore, since N. A. J. A. has set 
up the best machinery for a national 
organization and has already made the 
greater contribution to American edu- 
cation, as a director of N. A. J. A., I 
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HERE IT IS,—COMPLETE! 


Members of Columbia School 
Press Advisers Association will 
be interested to learn of the 
progress of negotiations between 
this Association and the National 
Association of Journalism Ad- 
visers. 

We print, in full, the corre- 
spondence that has passed be- 
tween the presidents of the two 
organizations. 


vote “no” on the issue of a federation 
of the two organizations. 

A federation would mean a new or- 
ganization; a new set-up; a retardation 
in the work already under way; and a 
tremendous loss of time and effort 
which should go into definite contribu- 
tion to American education “here and 
now.” 


The new name suggested for the 
federation is unwieldly and indefinite. 
The name already adopted by the na- 
tional advisers includes everything nec- 
essary for a professional association. 


“National” certainly tells the story of 
the scope of the organization; “Jour- 
nalism” includes “activity” and “publi- 
cation” and does not exclude any type 
of school publication; ‘Advisers” 
means workers actually and actively en- 
gaged in advisory positions. “Press” 
in the suggested name can not repre- 
sent what is involved in “national.” 
Therefore, I see no reason for adopt- 
ing a new name. 

Mr. Troxell seems to feel that a con- 
vention of national scope is impossible. 
I can not agree with him. I feel that 
N. A. J. A. already has provided for 
workers in every section of the United 
States. I do not see why a national 
convention can not include representa- 
tives from every section. No one ex- 
pects to get every adviser to attend a 
national gathering but N. A. J. A., 
under plans now functioning accord- 
ing to its constitution, provides for a 
good representation from every part of 
the country. I see no objection to hav- 
ing a convention of N. A. J. A. in the 
East, in the spring; in the Mid-west in 
the autumn; in the West in the winter, 
if necessary. 


When the next convention meets I 
am sure that the good workers already 
so well known in the East will find 
themselves included in the N. A. J. A. 
There is nothing in N. A. J. A.’s con- 


stitution to keep them out. It provides 
for co-operation already suggested by 
Mr. Troxell. I hope that the two or- 
ganizations will turn into the one al- 
ready providing machinery necessary. 

Since this letter reflects the opinion 
of directors who are representatives of 
every section of the United States, I 
would suggest that the officers of C. S. 
P. A. A. consider the matter of becom- 
ing the eastern unit of N. A. J. A., and, 
if it meets with their approval, pre- 
sent the question to a vote of organiza- 
tion members next March. 

Yours sincerely, 
Myra L. McCoy. 
My dear Miss McCoy: 

Many thanks for your letter of May 
5, regarding the negotiations looking 
toward co-operation between N. A. 
J. A. and C. S. P. A. A. 

Your letter has been given careful 
consideration by the members of the 
executive council of C. S. P. A. A., as 
we are most eager to have the two or- 
ganizations work together. 

The letter of your committee mem- 
ber, or director, which you have quoted 
at length, contains several statements 
that we have very carefully investi- 
gated. A member of our executive 
council has taken these in detail to 
show our point of view. I have taken 


the liberty to reproduce this letter in 
full. 


Although the matter of comparative 
age is not of particular importance, I 
have looked up the matter in “Schol- 
astic Editor” and in “Quill and Scroll” 
to get a correct record of facts. Ap- 
parently, according to “Scholastic 
Editor” for June 1929, page 27, an or- 
ganization was formed in Madison, 
Wisconsin, in November, 1924, “but 
had never functioned due to the resig- 
nation of the president, Mr. Montgom- 
ery of Kansas City, and the dissolu- 
tion of the C. I. P. A. with the transfer 
of E. Marion Johnson to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota.” 

Then, according to “Quill and 
Scrill,” October-November, 1928, 
page 14, “four teachers of high 
school journalism, meeting in 
Iowa City, Iowa, August 20, 1928, 
to consider plans for organizing 
a national association of teachers 
and supervisors of journalism in 
secondary schools, resolved them- 
selves into a constitutional com- 
mittee.” 

The story picks up chronologically 
in the issue of “Scholastic Editor” re- 
ferred to above, where we learn that 
“a meeting of the teachers and advisers 
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Proposed Advisers’ Federation 


was called at the University of Minne- 
sota during the sessions of N. S. P. A., 
April 11-13 (1929), and the work 
which this committee, appointed at 
Iowa City, had accomplished in pre- 
liminary organization was recognized.” 

This same article goes on to dis- 
cuss the “merger” of these two or- 
ganizations and states that “the for- 
mation of two national teacher organi- 
zations in the field would be a serious 
handicap.” 

Point No. 3 of the committee report 
states “that one national organization 
of high school publications advisers is 
highly desirable and that the advisers 
division of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association be invited to join 
with the committee mentioned in para- 
graph 6 in a consideration of the prob- 
lems of teacher-adviser organizations.” 


Needless to say, this indicates 
quite clearly that at the very out- 
set, N. A. H. S. S. T. J., as it was 
then called, recognized the greater 
age of C. S. P. A. A. and the fact 
is definitely stated that the two or- 
ganizations were to co-operate, ap- 
parently on an equal basis. How- 
ever, no such overtures were ever 
made to C. S. P. A. A. and we con- 
tinued along the lines laid down in 
our constitution, which was adopt- 
ed in May 1927, or more than a 
full year before the four teachers 
met in Iowa City to form a “na- 
tional association.” 


If the work of C. S. P. A. A. was 
tacitly and openly recognized in 1929, 
we cannot see why C. S. P. A. A. should 
be called upon to give up its identity 
in any national plan in 1931. 

I have gone into these details be- 
cause the council member whose letter 
I am including did not have the nec- 
essary magazines at hand. 

On the other hand, the April, 1927, 
issue of the “School Press Review,” 
page 15, states that “the faculty ad- 
visers’ group of C. S. P. A. had a series 
of meetings, during the recent conven- 
tion in which the question of organiz- 
ing was discussed. At a sectional con- 
ference Saturday morning, March 12, 

a permanent organization 
was formed.” 

This group has had at least two 
meetings each year since then, one in 
March at the convention, and another 
in Philadelphia in October at the Rit- 
tenhouse Hotel, and has been in con- 
tinuous, active existence, definitely pro- 
moting the standards of writing for 
high school publications (chiefly, al- 
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though elementary, junior high and 
teachers’ college publications are well 
represented). It has fostered quite a 
few regional groups, and has had an 
active list of committees since its or- 
ganization. Representatives of the as- 
sociation have taken charge of meet- 
ings of the various types of publica- 
tions represented at the March conven- 
tion, and have been quite successful 
in developing active sections in the var- 
ious types of publications. 

Very definitely and positively the 
executive council of C. S. P. A. A. 
feels that it need not be ashamed of 
the work it has done, and that this 
hard work must have its due recogni- 
tion in any national program of ad- 
visers’ associations. The work it has 
accomplished makes us feel that the as 
sociation is thoroughly worthy of 


standing at least on a par with N. A. 
J. A. 


As you will observe in the enclosed 
letter, C. S. P. A. A. can match, point 
tor point, practically everything that 
N. A. J. A. claims for itself. We do 
not in any way belittle the work of 
N. A. J. A. has done, nor do we make 
any unsupported claims of superiority 
for ourselves. 

In view of the facts stated, we do not 
feel that the work of C. S. P. A. A. 
would be adequately recognized in be- 
coming a “section” of N. A. J. A., as 
a valuable association would thereby 
more or less be submerged and lose its 
identity, which it has worked to estab- 
lish. 

In due justice to our members we 
think that we should have good and 
sufficient guarantees that the parity of 
C. S. P. A. A. and N. A. J. A. be 
definitely recognized in any working 
plan effected by the two organizations. 
The “Board of Control” that we sug- 
gest would recognize this parity; be- 
coming a “section” of N. A. J. A. 
would seem to carry to our members 
the connotation that C. S. P. A. A.’s 


work has not been recognized. 
Personally, I do not see how any 


president of N. A. J. A. could 
hope to attend three meetings of 
the association a year: Eastern, 
Central, and Western. School 
boards are not that lenient with 
leaves of absence or salary. If a 
president of N. A. J. A. were 
elected from California or Massa- 
chusetts, could he be expected to 
attend a meeting on the opposite 
coast? Any “national meeting” 
would draw those from about a 
few hundred miles from the meet- 


ing, and those at a distance would 

be utterly unable to attend in suffi- 

cient numbers to make the “na- 
tional meeting” really live up to 
its name. 

I sincerely trust that while these ne- 
gotiations continue we may keep in 
mind the best interests of our organiza- 
tions and the prime needs of the pub- 
lications our associations represent. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Charles F. Troxell. 


Dear Mr. Troxell: 

Am I permitted to comment upon the 
conclusions upon which the N. A. J. A. 
bases its refusal to enter into a federa- 
tion with the C. S. P. A. A.? 


* * * 


“N. A. J. A. is older.” 

Not interruptedly. See pages 27-28, 
June 1929 “Scholastic Editor.” Is the 
difference in age sufficient to be of im- 
portance? 

* * * 


“N. A. J. A. has the greater number 
of members.” 

C. S. P. A. A. membership has in- 
creased 1000 per cent since January 1. 
The increase shows no signs of falling 


off. 
* ok x 
“N. A. J. A. is able to maintain it- 
self financially without subsidy from 
any outside agency.” 
So is C. S. P. A. A. 


* * 


“N. A. J. A. is strictly professional.” 
C. S. P. A. A. stands for 100 per 
cen‘ amateur student publications, with 
purely avocational objectives. 
* * x 


“N. A. J. A. has no commercializa- 
tion schemes behind its projects.” 
Nor has C. S. P. A. A. 


* * * 


“N. A. J. A. has been organized and 
built up by teachers actively and ac- 
tually engaged in the work of ad- 
visers.” 

So has C. S. P. A. A. 

* * x 

“N. A. J. A. has a definite set of 

objectives for the next five years.” 


So has C. S. P. A. A. 


a ae 

“N. A. J. A. has an organization in 
nearly every state in the Union.” 

C. S. P. A. A. has membership in al- 


most every state in the Union. 
i os 


“C. S. P. A. A. has made some prog- 


ress toward national organization, but 
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has attained a small membership, 
chiefly in the eastern section of the 
United States.” 

One wonders just what authority 
N. A. J. A. can produce for the above 
statement. 

x * x 


"Cc. S. P. A. A. has not aimed to 


change the personnel of its directors.” 
So far as one who is not a member 


of N. A. J. A. can judge, C. S. P. A. A. 

has kept the same personnel in the 

same positions, while N. A. J. A. has 

kept the same personnel, but has 

“shuffled the deck” as to positions. 
as’ 


“C. S. P. A. has done good work in 
spreading the story of school jour- 
nalism.” 

Ic is rather interesting to note the 
implications of the above admission of 
N. A. J. A. Publicity directors are 
highly paid to spread stories. Is the 
inference that C. S. P. A. A. has been 
a publicity expert for N. A. J. A.? Is 
one to understand that the (according 
to its own account) perfectly organized 
N. A. J. A., functioning in almost ev- 
ery state in the Union, making an al- 
legedly greater contribution to Ameri- 
can education, was obliged to have re- 
course to a weaker organization—in- 
deed a mere sectional unit—to spread 
the story of that contribution? 

* * * 


“C. S. P. A. A. has attempted some 
objectives in the field of school publi- 
cations. 

Just what is the difference between 
“setting up” objectives and “attempt- 
ing” them? As neither organization is 
old enough to have accomplished many 
of its objectives, is the inference that 
C. S. P. A. A. has undertaken some- 
thing that it cannot finish? 

x * * 


“A federation would mean a new or- 
ganization, a new set-up, retardation, 
tremendous loss of time and effort, 
which should go into contribution to 
American education ‘here and now’.” 

The plan of a “super-board” as sug- 
gested by C.S. P. A. A.., if studied care- 
fully, will be found to necessitate none 
of the above. 


One might add that the pre-March 
course of action of N. A. J. A. in com- 
ing into Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, home states of C. S. P. A. A., even 
in one case at least, into the home 
schoo! of the president of C. S. P. A. 
A., might be called by worse names 
than “retardation” or “duplication of 
effort.” Then, too, the action of at 
least one member of the advisory board 
of N. A. J. A. in sending out a dis- 
paraging letter so worded that it can 
apply only to C. S. P. A., parent or- 
ganizatior of C. S. P. A. A., does not 
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tend to promote good feeling between 
C.S.P. A. A. and N. A. J. A. 


* * * * 


“The new name suggested is un- 
wieldly and indefinite.” 

C. S. P. A. A. has serious objections 
to only one word in the N. A. J. A. 
title. “Journalism” favors the news- 
paper, and by implication lowers the 
status of the magazine. Most courses 
ir journalism, in both high school and 
college, deal only with news writing. 
The word “journalism” is too profes- 
siona! and vocational in its connota- 
tion. (“School Press” seems to be a 
better term, as it includes all phases 
of the work: printing, business, writ- 
ing, and art—from elementary school 
through teachers’ college). 

* * * 

“N. A. J. A. has gained the recog- 
nition of great educational oganiza- 
tions throughout the United States.” 

I am wondering what educational or- 
sanizations the N. A. J. A. would rate 
as superior to the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the 
National Education Association, etc., 
which have already been recognized 
C. S. FP. A. A. in a number of ways. 

x *k * 

“N. A. J. A. has already made the 
greater contribution to American edu- 
cation.” 

I should not attempt either to define 
ov to underrate the educational con- 
tribution of any organization of the 
type of N. A. J. A., particularly since 
J, personally and professionally, have 
beer extended its courtesies and have 
beer. permitted to observe the excep- 
tional achievements of some of its per- 
sonnel. 

es 

May I point out some facts with 
which N. A. J. A. may not be con- 
versant? 

One of the C. S. P. A. A. executive 
counci! has published a book, which is 
considered an authority on the school 
press. 

Another council member, who holds 
a position in that university which ad- 
mittedly makes the most and most per- 
tinent contributions to American educa- 
tion, has twice refused university posi- 
tions which might bring him personally 
cven greater prestige. 

All the members of the executive 
council have written for such periodi- 
cals as Journal of Education, Indus- 
trial Arts, the Instructor, the High 
School Teacher, the English Journal, 
the Writer’s Digest, etc., and have pre- 
sented these subjects to groups of the 
caliber of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s 


Week Conference, the Pennsylvania 
State College, the Metropolitan Arts 
Association, the National Federation of 
State Teachers’ Colleges, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the 
National Education Association, etc. 

At least one member of the executive 
council is quoted from Maine to Cali- 
fornia because of his surveys in a de- 
partment of school publications. 

Its members are interviewed, quoted 
and commented upon by the New York 
Times, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
the Washington Star, the Christian 
Science Monitor, the World’s News, 
etc. 

I am wondering just what contribu- 
tion to American education N. A. J. A. 
considers that it would make if it were 
to put out of existence C. S. P. A. A. 

To conclude, C. S. P. A. A. is sin- 


cere in its wish to accomplish a merger 


with N. A. J. A. 


It is not willing to become subservient 
to its peers. 


As a member of the executive coun- 
cil, I am willing to consider any plan 
of union which is not contrary to the 
sentiment of this letter, with which the 
president of N. A. J. A. became fa- 
miliar in New York at the March con- 
vention.” 

The C. S. P. A. A. suggested a union 
of forces of these two organizations at 
the March, 1931, Convention, but it is 
obvious from the letters that this Asso- 
ciation can take no further steps at the 
present time. 

We rest our case. 


School Publications Wanted For 
Summer Session Use 


For the first time, a course in Advis- 
ing School Publications will be given at 
the New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, during the summer ses- 
sion which opens June 29. The course, 
which is in the department of educa- 
tion, will be conducted by William M. 
French, an associate editor of “The 
School Press Review.”” Mr. French is 
director of public relations and teacher 
of journalism in the public schools of 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. He is a 
former editor of The State College 
News and of the El-So-Hi of the El- 
mira (N. Y.) South Side High School, 
and has had two years of reportorial 
experience with the Knickerbocker 
Press and Evening News of Albany, 
New York. 

Since the course will deal with all 
kinds of school publications, Mr. 
French is anxious to receive copies of 
papers and magazines published by 
C. S. P. A. members. Such copies may 
be sent to him, Care of the Director, 
127 Milne Hall, State College, Albany, 
New York. 


The School Press Review 





C6ohe New McGraw-Hill 


text on magazines articles explaining what to 
write, how to write such articles and how to 
sell them— 











MAGAZINE 
ARTICLE 


By ROBERT P. CRAWFORD 


Assistant to the Chancellor and Professor 
University of Nebraska 


331 pages, 5'4 x8, $3.00 


ERE is a practical manual written right out of 

intimate experience in writing, and training others 
to write, magazine articles that will sell. Every step 
of the way from the conception of the idea to market- 
ing the completed article is outlined with a wealth of 
detail. Actual examples illustrate each step. 


Briefly, this book goes right down to fundamentals 
in outlining the technique and strategy, the actual 
working rules of writing articles of any kind from 
business or popular science down to interviews with 
celebrities. The picture is complete. Everything 
essential or important has been included. Progressive 
exercises following each chapter make this book 
equally valuable for self-study or classroom training 
in applied writing. 


Send for a Copy on Approval 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Incorporated 
Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 


May, 1931 


Aids 


To Staffs and Advisers 


The C. S. P. A. publishes aids to staffs and advisers 
which are available at nominal prices to members of 
the Association. 


These are designed by advisers to meet the many 
practical situations arising in the field. They are re- 
vised or reprinted as styles and practices change. 
Printed in convenient sizes they are in constant use in 
editorial offices, journalistic writing classes, print shops 


and wherever school publications staffs are at work. 


STYLE BOOK — Official Style Book of the 
C.S.P.A. The Third Edition, revised in February, 
1931, is available to members at fifteen cents a copy. 
It may be purchased in quantities by regional press 
groups at special rates. 


PROOF READERS CARDS—5 x7 inches in size, 


with Proof Readers marks on one side and typical 
corrected copy on the reverse. Five cents each or six 


for twenty-five cents. 


A BEGINNERS’ COURSE IN JOURNALISTIC 
WRITING—(new) outlining a course of study with 
a working bibliography. Ten cents each; quantities at 
lower rates. 


Insignia of the C. S. P. A—a membership die for 


use in the masthead. Fifty cents. 


Make checks or money orders payable to 


The Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 





“The Public Be Pleased’’ 
COLONIAL LINE 


Providence ........... $3.50 
Worcester $4.56 
(Above Fares Include Berth in Cabin) 


Boston 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 44, North River, foot 
of Christopher Street, New York, at 5:30 P. M., Daylight Time, daily, 
including Sunday. Outside staterooms, with running water, $1.00 and 
up. Automobiles carried at reasonable rates. 


Telephone CANal 1600 for Reservations 


(or any authorized steamship agency) 


“ORCHESTRA and DANCING” 


“Travel in Comfort by Steamer” 


Are You Planning 
A Beginners’ Course in Journalistic 
Writing for Next Year? 


A pamphlet, a reprint from THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, by Helen Blaisdell, adviser to ‘The 
Southerner”, South High School, Minneapolis, Minn., containing an explanatory introduction, outlining three 


six-week periods of instruction and containing a working bibliography is available for distribution. A work- 
ing outline for the teacher; a handbook for the student. 


Copies are ten cents each and may be obtained from 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University 


New York City 
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